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is given to the public. 
sented in this issue of The Sunday School Times. It | 
will be seen that the first six months are given tojthe 
later books of the Old Testament, and the second six 
months to the later books of the New Testament. 
That this announcement will provoke hostile comment 
is certain ; for it requires no ability to find fault in this 
world. That the comment thus provoked will result | 
in an improved plan of lessons for the future is to be 
desired, whether it is probable or not. 


Another year’s series of the International lessons 
The plan for 1893 is pre- | 


Soul shows itself to soul in the simplest acts of 
ordinary intercourse. A kindly hand-clasp from a 
true-hearted man can give more of help and cheer | 
than would come from a score of fulsome compliments | 
in soulless words. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote of | 
Robert Browning, in his power of self-revealing : 
“Mr, Browning’s grasp of the hand gives 4 new! 








of nature.” 
give it expression, you can make yourself felt, and 


i him, but what God thinks of him. 


'man whom his fellows think of as mean and ill- 


| boat in which others lose their lives by a collision, 
|and speaks of his escape as truly “ providential.” 


value to life, revealing so much fervor and sincerity 
If you have a soul, and if you would 


can make another soul glad, by a hand-clasp. But 
you cannot express more of yourself than you have 
to express. 


What a man knows about himself is a better basis | 
of judgment as to his course of life than what his 
fellow-men know about him. But what a man thinks 
of himself is not, as a rule, so sure a measure of judg- 
ment as what his fellow-men think of him. Yet 
neither of these standards is unfailingly trustworthy. 
The real question at issue with every man is, not what 
he thinks of himself, nor yet what his fellows think of 
And if a man 
would know God’s estimate of himself and his ways, 
he must go to God’s Word as his standard, rather 
than to his own innate ideas of right and wrong. A 
man may know that he is an evil doer while his fel- 
lows suppose him to be upright in his ways. But a 
natured and uncharitable may think of himself as a 
paragon of moral excellence. He who thinks well of 
himself ought to give due weight to the impressions 
made on others by his spirit and conduct; and his 
final test of uprightness should always be his confor- 
mity to a standard that is outside of himself. 

There is sometimes a curious spice of atheism in 


our thankfulness. A man misses a train or a steam- 


Was there no providence in the death of #hose who 
were not too late? Are we to think only of the 
things which are pleasant and acceptable to us as 
coming from the hand of our heavenly Father, and 
God 
acts as directly in the death of one man as in the 
prolonged life of another. 


to be treated as the answer to our prayers? 


He has his plan of every 
man’s life; and the natural horror over a great 
calamity which our love of life and our clinging to 
life inspires in us, stands for nothing but our human 
perception of the facts. On the side of Him who sees 
all things-as they are, and whose perceptions corres- 
pond exactly to the fact, there can be no room for 
such hoyror. It is different where the calamity 
grows out of human cruelty, or as associated with the 
display of human cowardice. Sin alone is the real 
horror of human life, however natural it may be for 
us to shrink from and deprecate “ battle, pestilence, 
and sudden death.” 


Nothing is more helpful to a child than to be com- 
But it is a 
fact to be regretted that the work of children is so 
often praised, or approved, when it ought not to be, 
and approval, or praise, is withheld just when it ought 
to be given. A child, for instance, has been writing 
or drawing, and brings his work to his mother, hoping 
to see her pleased with his effort. She is busy sewing 
or reading, and, lifting her eyes for the moment, says, 4 
“Oh, yes! it is very pretty, very good, very nice; 
now go and draw some more.” And yet the mother 
is quite conscious that her child’s Work, this time, is 
not his best, but shows signs of carelessness and un- 


mended when commendation is merited. 


Pee XXXIV. 
NUMBER 6. 


scious that he has fallen short in the quality of his 
work, his mother’s unqualified approval of it certainly 
will not help him toward a better sense of discrimina- 
tion. As soon as the child finds that he is equally 
commended, no matter what degree of pains he takes, 
one of two things happens,—he loses confidence in the 


| sincerity of his mother’s words, or he steadily deterio- 


rates. Of course, the good points of the work must 
be very emphatically praised ; but if there is evidence 
of real carelessness, and a falling below the child’s 
own former accomplishment, it is due to the child to 
say something like this: “ That is really very pretty, 
although this part is not quite so well done as that 
part, and I think you did a little better than that 
yesterday.” Nothing more truly educates than the 
exercise of the power of discrimination, and an undis- 
criminating parent cannot expect to have a discrimi- 
nating child. 


THE CONTAGION OF NUMBERS. 


One of the marked characteristics of the social life 
of man is the heightened influence that may be exer- 
cised on him when taken en masse. The contagion 
of numbers is as old as history. Famous scenes of 
forensic eloquence, military reviews before immense 
concourses of people, fires in great cities, magnetic 
results at religious revivals, such demoniac demon- 
strations as were riot in the streets of Paris during 
the red days of the Revolution,—all these testify to 
the cumulative effect, for good or evil, of emotion 
when it is shared by a multitude, and given back to 
its source increased a hundred or a thousand fold. 
Every man who is in the way of handling audiences 
learns by practical experience to reckon with this 
interesting phenomenon. A modicum of humor 
which, if played off on the audience severally, as 
individuals, would provoke naught but a languid 
smile, will, when received by them in their associative 
capacity, make perhaps pronounced merriment. And, 
in the same manner, touches of pathos under like con- 
ditions awaken sometimes a surge of feeling that may 
be said to be gregarious in its development even as 
it is personal in its genesis. 

This fact—and it is one that must be apprehended 
by all who think on the subject—offers a hint as to 
the peculiar uses and advantages of gathering human- 
kind together when a salutary effect is aimed at. It 
may be added that it also suggests a solemn warning 
to those whose business it is to influence and sway 
crowds, that the power be not abused. To the lawyer, 
the politician, the teacher, and the preacher, these 
opportunities are given and this particular lesson 
applies. Their obligation and responsibility are in 
consonance with the influence exercised. 

A main suggestion comes, too, when one considers 
the matter of bringing folk together for purposes of 
worship. There is a reason for worshiping in com- 
panies rather than in the seclusion of the home or the 
still greater retirement of the closet, because of this 
very contagion of numbers, as we have termed it. 
A fervor and an impulse can be got from the church 
assembly that can never be got in any other way at 
all, and it is due to the psychological fact we are deal- 
ing with. It is quite conceivable that the individual 





restrained haste. If the child is not already con- 


may have reached a stage of spiritual development 



















































































































82 
when direct commerce and communion with God in 
private constitute the sweetest form of worship ; so 
that church-going seems an act of supererogation. 
But this individualism, if cultivated, results in cut- 
ting off the person who practices it from a good deal 
of wholesome and lovely experience. Thereby is lost 
(though unconsciously it may be) the sweet contagion 
born of intercommuning with one’s fellow-creatures 
and getting the soul-lift that comes of a common 
beneficent impulse or emotion. Even an empty 
church is fraught often with centuries of what may 
be called social memories,—is murmurous with the 
melodious voicings of past congregations. 

One of the strongest arguments for keeping up this 
side of an associative Christian life may be found 
right here: this side of that life, we say, lest it be 
thought we are forgetting the many forms of good 
work that demand association as their condition of 
existence. The doctrine of the sufficiency of the in- 
dividual (religious individual) is rebuked, then, by 
this contagion of numbers. The reason why the 
plays of Ibsen go so much awry in their teaching, 
more likely than not, is because the dramatist in- 
sists on the duty of the Ego to itself, at the expense 
of individual duty to society, towards our fellow men 
and women. 

Of a verity, it is pleasant to think that while we 
hear so much all about us of the fearful physical con- 
tagions that mysteriously afflict our apparent welfare, 
and constitute one of the dark things of our world- 
life, we may also count on this subtler and more spir- 
itual kind of contagion, which is thus capable of being 
turned to the most splendid and noble of uses, and 
which has been for manifold generations and from 
aforetime one of the mighty helps in moving mankind 
on towards its ultimate high destiny. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

It would seem as if the general plan of the Inter- 
national lesson system must be, by this time, familiar to 
the ordinary Sunday-school worker in America, in view 
of the multiplied explanations on the subject that have 
been made through all the avenues of public intelligence. 
But many a worker is still in the dark with reference to 
it. Here, for example, is a question that practically 
covers the plan in itself and all its details. 

Tam a Bible-class teacher in the Sunday-school of the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn. Will you kindly inform 
me if I, or the Sunday-school or the church with which I am 
connected, have any voice, or can exert any influence, in select- 
ing the committee that choose the International lessons, or if 
we can influence their action after they are chosen, and, if so, 
how we are to set about it? 

The Lesson Committee is chosen for a term of seven 
years, by the delegates at the International Sunday- 
school Conventions. The fourth Lesson Committee was 
chosen at the Convention which met in Pittsburghin June, 
1890. If any member of the Brooklyn church or Sun- 
day-school abové mentioned was a delegate from New 
York State at that Convention, he had a voice, or might 
have had, in selecting that Lesson Committee. But 
aside from this, any person from any church or Sunday- 
school has the privilege of bringing before the Lesson 
Committee any fact or suggestion calculated to influence 
the action of the Committee as appointed. Within a few 
months the Lesson Committee had a meeting in New 
York City, at which suggestions from different parts of 
the country were received and carefully considered, in 
accordance with an invitation extended widely through- 
out the country in advance. Thesecretary of the Lesson 
Committee is the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, Newport, 
Rhode Island, and suggestions made to him by any per- 
son will be likely to receive the recognition and to have 
the influence to which they are entitled. 


Many a Bible word has taken on a special meaning, as 
distinct from its general meaning, so that the ordinary 
reader forgets that it ever had a meaning wider and 
more comprehensive than its special and technical one. 
“Sacrifice” is a word of this sort. An Illinois corre- 
spondent, who is puzzled over the seemingly different 
meanings of this word, asks to have the matter made 
clearer : 

Your custom of giving us the root meaning of words has 
proved so helpful that I venture to ask for such an explana- 
tion of the word “ sacrifice” as will enable me the better to 
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understand Paul’s language, when, at Hebrews 13 : 16, he says: 
“To do good and to communicate forget not: for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.” I have thought that, as Christ 
was the perfect Sacrifice, in that he gave himse/f for us, so Paul 
here intimates that ourselves should go with our deeds and 
words. But I do not know that this is correct, and I shall be 
glad to read your explanation in Notes on Open Letters, if you 
think the question worthy of such space. 

Our English word “sacrifice” means, literally, “to 
make sacred ;” and it includes the idea of any offering 
made as an expression of thanksgiving, or affection, or 
penitence, especially with a view to a reconciliation or 
a loving relation between the giver and the receiver. It 
does not necessarily involve the idea of pain or suffering, 
far less of death, as an element in the offering; yet even 
life itself may be included in a sacrifice, and many of 
the sacrifices or offerings named in the Bible were of 
outpoured blood or surrendered life. St. Augustine said 
of the wider meaning of this word: “A true sacrifice is 
every work which is done that we may be united to God 
in holy fellowship, and which has a reference to that 
supreme good and end in which alone we can be truly 
blessed.” While it is true that in the offering of himself 
for sinners Jesus Christ did all that was necessary in the 
line of a propitiatory sacrifice, to bring about a union 
between the sinner and God, it is also true that every 
offering of himself by a disciple of Jesus, and every 
loving deed toward any child of God, is a sacrifice—a 
grateful and affectionate offering to God—with which 
God is well pleased. 


It is well that there are rival dictionaries in the field, 
and that their revised editions follow one another fre- 
quently, with a keen eye on the part of the editors to 
supply existing deficiencies. Thereby the students of 
English are enabled to learn, year by year, of the progress 
making in the correct and definite use of their language. 
When the Editor of The Sunday School Times, a few 
weeks ago, made use of the word “‘errancy,” he was 
notified by a critical correspondent that that word is not 
to be found in Webster’s International Dictionary, or in 
the Century. Thereupon the Editor replied that the 
word is a legitimate and necessary one, and ought to be 
in the dictionaries, And here comes a letter from Pro- 
fessor J. P. Lamberton, an editor of one of the great dic- 
tionaries, saying that the word is to have a placeina 
revised edition of that dictionary, and that, indeed, it is 
already to be found in another: 

As one of the editors of the revision of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
I take pleasure in informing you that I had marked the word 
“errancy”’ for insertion some days before reading your editorial 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE,. 


How does the Spring come? With many mischances, 
Now the frost pricketh sore, then the sun glances ; 
Now the rain beateth down, then the snow falleth, 
Nothing the cheery, brave Springtime appalleth. 
Bravely she smiles through the somber chill weather, 
Smiles on the blight and the promise together ; 

And at the end of the long-suffering 

All the world over is ruled by the Spring. 


How does the tide come? Not all in one rising, 
Daunting the land and the heavens surprising ; 
Here a wave, there a wave, rising and falling, 
Billow to billow still beekoning and calling, 
Heaving, receding, now lower, now higher. 

Now it is lower, and now it is higher ; 

Now it seems spent and tired; then, with insistanee, 
Gaily and strongly it comes from the distance ; 

Till, at the end of the plunge and the rear, 

It is full tide, and the sea rules the shore. 


How does the soul grow? Not all in a minute: 
Now it may lose ground, and now it may win it; 
Now it resolves, and again the will faileth ; 
Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewaileth ; 

Now its hopes fructify, then they are blighted; 

Now it walks sunnily, now gropes benighted ; 

Fed by discouragements, taught by disaster, 

So goes it forward, now slower, now faster, 

Till, all the pain past, and failuresymade whole, 

It is full grown, and the Lord rulesathe soul. 
Newport, R. I. 


THE ARK AND THE ANIMALS. 
BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 


Is our age more skeptical or unbelieving than many 
that have gone before it? Ido not believe it. On the 
other hand, I believe that the most careful, sober esti- 
mate will prove that there are more persons in the world 
now holding the Bible to be the veritable word of God 
and devoted to the most sincere service of Jesus Christ 
than in any previous age. Some persons are greatly 
troubled because so many learned men publish their 
want of faith in the Scriptures as the word of God in 
the highest sense. But gfinting that these learned 
men are twice as numerous as they are, and that their 
volumes and articles are sold tenfold more than they 
are, yet they weigh and number very small compared to 
the other side of the account. Consider for a moment. 
The sales of the Bible every year by the British and by 





note thereanent in The Sunday School Times. Though the 
word does not appear in Webster’s International nor in the 
Century Dictionary, it is found in the New English Dictionary, 
edited by Dr. Murray. (The part extending from EF to Every 
bears the name of H. Bradley as editor). This wonderful com- 
pilation gives, as the definition of “ errancy,”’ “‘ The condition of 
erring or of being in error;” but it is worthy of notice that of 
the four illustrative quotations only two belong to this defini- 
tion. W. Waterhouse in 1854 wrote, “The Catholic Church 
denies the fact of the errancy of the Church;” but when W. 
Sclater wrote, in 1621, “In the infancy, and, as I may term it, 
errancy, of the Church,” he evidently meant the time when the 
Church had not yet a fixed abode among men, but was still 
liable to be driven from city to city, from one country to an- 
other, So, too, when the Church and State Review in 1864 de- 
clared that ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s errancy has continued longer than 
that of any other politician,” it evidently meant to say that 
Mr. Gladstone has more frequently than any other politician 
changed his views. ‘“ Errancy” has, therefore, still another 
meaning, namely, ‘wandering or unsettled state;” jfigura- 
tively, “liability to change opinions, or the fact of having 
changed opinions frequently.” 

It is worthy of mention that Professor Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs of Union Theological Seminary, in the notes to 
the second edition of his Inaugural Address, refers re- 
peatedly to the question of “the errancy of Scripture ;” 
also that Principal Alfred Cave of Hackney College, 
England, speaks of the same question, of “‘the errancy 
of Scripture,” in a paper on “The Inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture,” printed in The Homiletical Review for February, 
1892. And the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers has had 
a series of notes on The Errancies of Scripture in The 
Christian Intelligencer of the current year. There 
would seem, indeed, to be no longer room for doubt that 
the word “errancy,” as. meaning the liability to err, or 
the non-freedom from errors, is a legitimate word that is 
sure to be found in every new dictionary that claims an 
‘approach to completeness as a thesaurus of accepted 
English words. As to the use of the word “errancy” in 
the sense of “ wandering,” it may be said that two cen- 
turies ago it was customary to speak of “the Errors of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness,” instead of “the 





Wanderings.” 


the American Bible Societies are millions of volumes 
beyond all the sales of books intended to discredit the 
Bible as the word of God. Then come the great United 
Tract Societies of England and America, and the Tract 
|and Book Societies of the denominations, with their 
millions of annual publications. There must be large 
life where so much good food is required every year. 
Some of the fruit of this life is seen in the annual addi- 
tion to the Protestant churches of our land of over four 
| hundred thousand persons. There are between ten mil- 
| lions and twelve millions of children in the Sunday- 
schools of our land. Every one of these agencies 
is increasing in power every year. The Bible societies 
print and sell more Bibles every year; the tract and 
book societies print and sell more tracts and books; the 
number of converts steadily increases, and the Sunday- 
schools multiply with the growing population. Have 
there ever been more blessings of God upon the mission 
fields? Look at the New Hebrides, New Guinea, the 
Telugus, the Congo. The wonders of grace seen tliere 
are as great as the world has ever beheld. 

Surely the believer in the Bible as the very word of 
God has no reason for fear or doubt when he looks at its 
triumphs, however he may sorrow that, at times, it seems 
to We “smitten in the house of its friends,” 

No age has been free from learned and able opponents 
of the Bible; from suggested difficulties of Bible state- 
ments that perplexed many; from the proclamation of 
discoveries in philosophy or common sense that would 
soon diminish faith in the Bible. It has been proclaimed 
that this century is marked by the discovery that Moses 
was not the author of the Pentateuch, and the main rea- 
sons to support this discovery are the contradictions, 
repetitions, impossibilities, etc., found in the Pentateuch. 
But this is no discovery of this century. Seventeed 
hundred years ago an author wrote: “ How could Moses 
write that Moses died? And whereas, in the time after 
Moses, about five hundred years or thereabouts, it [the 
Pentateuch) is found lying in the temple which #8 
built, and, after about five hundred years more, it is cal 
ried away, and being buraed in the time of Nebuchat- 
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nezzar it is destroyed, and thus being written after Moses 
and often lost, even this shows the foreknowledge of Moses, 
because he, foreseeing its disappearance, did not write it; 
but they who wrote it, being convicted of ignorance 
through their not foreseeing its disappearance, were not 
prophets.” He adds that there are false and blasphemous 
chapters which were interpolated into the Scriptures; 
there are misrepresentations of God, some things false 
and some true; the Scriptures are very uncertain, for 
there are many contradictions in them. This author 
says God alone is true, and he represents God truly. All 
this sounds strangely like the statements of some writers 
of the present day, and effectually disposes of the claim 
of the new discovery that Moses is not the author of the 
Pentateuch, as one of the triumphs of critical skill in 
our age. 

Of late, in a circle where science is held as the supreme 
test, and nothing is to be accepted that cannot be demon- 
strated clearly, it has been asserted that the story of the 
ark is positively proved to be a fable, myth, legend, by 
the fact that it would be an absolute impossibility to 
place two of every known species of land animals in the 
space of the ark. This appears to some young persons a 
conclusive proof, coming from a scientific source. 

But as it is a simple question of the multiplication 
table, there is no science at all in this “ positive proof,” 
as a candid infidel of high authority in natural science 
declares. The matter is so simple that even an outsider, 
like myself, may state it. 

The narrative of the making of the ark is, “This is 
how thou shalt make it: the length of the ark three 
hundred cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the 
height of it thirty cubits.” 

The length of the cubit has been settled by the com- 
parison of numerous Egyptian, Babylonian, and other 
cubits of earliest times, by Oppert, Lepsius, Flinders 
Petrie, and others, and especially by the conclusive 
workof Lehmann. It was between nineteen and twenty 
inches; but, in order to be on the entirely safe side, we 
will take it to be only eighteen inches. Then the sur- 
face of one deck of the ark would be 450 75=33,750 
square feet. 

Naturalists differ very largely as to the classification 
of species, the majority estimating from 1,200 to 1,600 
species; but we will take the extremest estimate by a 
high authority, Wallace, in his “ Distribution of Ani- 
mals”? (New York. 1876), who gives 2,415,—that is, 290 
species above the size of the sheep, 757 from the sheep 
to the rats; and 1,359 of the rats, bats, andshrews. Then 
with two of each species, 2,415 2— 4,830, and with 
seven of each of the ten species of clean animals, 70, we 
would have, as the highest estimate of all the land mam- 
malia, 4,900, to be placed in the ark. 

In order to learn what space would be required, we 
must ascertain the average size of these 2.415 species. 
There is no sort of difficulty in this, since the measure- 
ments of the species are as well known and familiar to 
naturalists as the species themselves. But, lest I may 
seem to venture upon ground that is beyond me, I have 
the very high authority of Professor Ward, of Rochester, 
in the statement that the average size of all land mam- 
malia would be about that of the grey fox, or the com- 
mon house cat. Any one can verify this by consultation 
of the special works giving the size of animals. 

The ocean steamers carrying cattle most carefully from 
America to England, allow twenty square feet to each 
ox. If we allow one-fourth of that space, five square 
feet, for a cat, we shall be giving a superabundance of 
room; then 4,9005 = 24,500 square feet of surface 
would be ample to contain all the known species of ani- 
mals at the highest estimate of their number. We have 
seen that one deck of the ark contained 33,750 square 
feet; 33,750—24,500 = 9,250. All the species, then, 
could be placed on one deck of the ark, and still there 
would be one-third (123}75) of that deck vacant. 

Wallace estimates, of birds, 10,087; of reptiles, 979; 
of lizards, 1,252; of insects (roughly), 100,000 species. 
If we again take the average of all these species, they 
could easily be placed on the 9,250 square feet not occu- 
pied by the mammalia. 

If the ark had only one deck, two of each known 
species of land mammalia, birds, reptiles, lizards, and 
insects, could find abundant room there. But if we fol- 
low the majority of naturalists, and take, above their 
estimate, 1,700 as the number of species, then 1,700 2= 
3,400+70 — 3.4705 = 17,350 square feet. As the deck 
contained 33,750 square feet, then two of each species of 
all the manfmalia wou!d find abundant room on one-half 
of the deck and six feet additional, leaving the remain- 
ing nearly one-half (21975) for the birds, reptiles, liz- 
ards, insects, Leaving the ark, it is plain that any of 
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the great ocean steamers plying between New York and | 
Liverpool could place, with abundant room, two of each | 
known species of land mammalia, and birds, reptiles, 

etc., on one of their decks. 

These facts are so well known, and so easy to learn if 
one does not know them, that we ask What claim has a 

man to scientific knowledge, or to a scientific spirit, who 

makes the statement that the scientific knowledge of the 

species of animals is a conclusive proof that they could 

not have been placed in the ark, and hence the narrative 
of the ark is a mere myth? 

Only one deck of the ark has been spoken of, to show 
its ample space for all the known species. But no one 
who has studied the subject supposes that the ark had 
only one deck. The ark is said to have had ‘‘ rooms 
[marg., nests] in it,’ and “lower, second, and third 
stories.” From this it is concluded that the ark had 
three decks, for, as every waterman knows, a flatboat 
forty-five feet deep is an utter absurdity and impossi- 
bility. 

Retaining the length, breadth, and depth given for the 
ark, it must have been of the shape of a ship, as Napier, 
in his “ Manufacturing Arts in Early Times,” has shown. 
The decks of the ark, then, would have been less than 
33,750 square feet; but not enough less to have hindered 
giving abundant room to all the animals, There would 
be ample room for the animals, for food for a year, and 
for Noaheand his family. 

There are enough questions about the Bible which our 
ignorance, or the necessary limits of our thinking, or 
prejudice, prevents our solving; but the question whether 
all the species of land mammalia, birds, etc., could be 
placed in a certain number of square feet, is so simple 
that it is an arithmetical, and not a scientific, problem. 

Rochester Theological Seminary 


DEALING TENDERLY WITH DOUBTS. 


BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


It is perhaps little better than a platitude to say that 
never since the wisdom of the Divine way was ques- 
tioned with such lamentable results in Eden, has the 
spirit of protest against passive acceptance of direction 
or doctrine been livelier than to-day. 

Nothing is now taken as proved beyond a peradven- 
ture. Our most fondly cherished legends have been suc- 
cessfully assailed; our most admired heroes shown to 
have been at best mere creatures of clay, with a more or 
less scanty admixture of gold; readjusted standards of 
morality and reorganized systems of theology have vied 
with one another in demanding our adherence, until the 
whole atmosphere has become charged with a species of 
electricity, whose effect seems to be to set almost every 
one eagerly a-questioning that marvelous sphinx,—the 
world where we live and move, and have our being. 

The result of it all has been to bring the word “doubt” 
into a prominence that is bewildering and disturbing to 
many, and to render particularly timely those sound and 
manly addresses of Henry Drummond on the subject, in 
which he so clearly puts the distinction between the 
right and wrong position in the matter. ‘‘ Doubt,” he 
says, “is can’t believe ; unbelief is won’t believe. Doubt is 
honesty ; unbelief is obstinacy. Doubt is looking for 
light; unbelief is content with darkness,” 

When encountered, either in ourselves or in others, 
doubt is never a matter for harsh or summary treatment. 
Doubt, like its twin sister, truth, though crushed to 
earth, will rise again. There is but one way of settling 
doubt, and that is by satisfying it,—a happy issue not 
always obtainable out of hand, but often requiring long 
and patient waiting. 
counsel is full of comfort in such cases. ‘ Never be ina 
jpurry to believe,” he tells us. “Never try to conquer 
doubts against time. Time is one of the grand elements 
in thought as truly as in motion. If you cannot open a 
doubt to-day, keep it until to-morrow. Do not be afraid 
to keep it for whole years, One of the greatest talents in 
religious discovery is the finding how to hang up ques- 
tions, and let them hang, without being at a!l anxious 
about them. Turn a free glance on them now and then 
as they hang; move freely about them, and see them 
first on one side, and then on the other, and by and by, 
when you turn some corner of thought, you will be de- 
lighted and astonished to see how quickly and easily 
they open their secret and let you in. What seemed 


perfectly insoluble will clear itself in a wondrous revela- 
Moreover, it will not hurt you, nor hurt the truth, 
if you should have some few questions left to be carried 
on with you when you go hence; for in that more 
luminous state most likely they will soon be cleared,— 


tion. 





only a thousand others will be springing up even there, 


| 
Horace Bushnell’s sweet and sane | 
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and you will go on dissolving still your new sets of ques- 
tions, and growing mightier and more deep-seeing for 
eternal ages,” 

Human history presents no more striking illustration 
of the wrong way of dealing with doubt than the case of 
Charles Bradlaugh. In his boyhood, we are told by one 
of his biographers, he was as earnest in his religion as in 
everything else. He could never hold a belief half- 
heartedly. Chosen to prepare for confirmation, he must 
needs study the Thirty-nine Articles, and compare them 
with the New Testament. He found contradictions that 
puzzled his youthful mind; and in no spirit of skepticism, 
but simply desiring help and explanation, he wrote to 
his pastor, laying before him his difficulties, Now that 
this boy of fourteen should try to understand instead of 
learning by rote was too much for the reverend gentle- 
man’s patience. He wrote to Charles’s parents denoun- 
cing him as an atheist, and suspended him for three 
months from his office as teacher in theeSunday-school. 
This treatment, of course, offered no solution to the lad’s 
perplexities, but it did point him in the direction of free 
thought; and, being driven from the church, he fell into 
the society of those who had little faith to lose. Still he 
clung to his religion, and two years later made yet 
another attempt to obtain light on his difficult pathway. 
He had been reading an assault on orthodoxy, and he 
asked his pastor to help him find some answer to it. The 
minister’s reply was to persuade Bradlaugh’s employers 
to give him three days wherein to change his opinions 
or lose his situation. Bradlaugh accepted the latter 
alternative; and there was lost to Christianity a man 
whose strength, sincerity, and dauntlessness of character 
singularly fitted him fora glorious career in the Mas- 
ter’s service. 

The teacher in the Sunday-school cannot fail, from 
time to time, to meet with Charles Bradlaughs, in parvo 
perhaps, yet none the less requiring very careful hand- 
ling. Let me cite some instances from my own experi- 
ence. Explaining to a class of bright, well-educated 
boys once that our responsibility before God was in due 
proportion to our knowledge,—“ for unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required,”—I was 
met with the inquiry whether, since for those whom the 
gospel had never reached it would be more tolerable in 
the day of judgment than for others, it would not be 
better to leave the heathen in darkness, instead of in- 
creasing their responsibility, and consequently their 
ultimate penalty, by sending missionaries to them. 

Again, when the incident of Elisha leading the Syrian 
army stricken with blindness right into the hands of the 
king of Israel was being considered, one of the boys 
wanted to know if the prophet had not been guilty of a 
deliberate deceit when he said to the helpless invaders: 
“This is not the way, neither is this the city; follow me, 
and I will bring you to the man whom ye seek.” 

Yet another time, when the strange story of Jonah 
formed the lesson for the day, a thoughtful boy found 
his chief difficulty in accepting the narration to lie in 
the fact that he could not understand how God spoke to 
the whale. 

As a fourth and final illustration of such questionings, 
that are free from all taint of skepticism, I would tell of 
a little fellow, scarce seven years old, who had been lis- 
tening to a discussion among his elders as to the resump- 
tion of our own bodies at the resurrection, and some time 
afterwards asked how would it be with negroes,—would 
they rise again with white souls, although they had died 
with black ones? 

The answers made in each of the cases given are not 
material. The one questioned did his best according to 
his light, fully realizing that, if anything, it was far more 
important to convey the impression to his young ques- 
tioner that he had a perfect right to ask, than that the 
teacher was perfectly competent to answer. 

An increase in doubt of this kind is something upon 
which teachers and preachers may assuredly count. 
More and more are the people thinking for themselves, 
and more and more does it behoove those who are strong 
in the faith to be tenderly compassionate, and sweetly 
reasonable towards those who are weak. Nothing will 
be lost by being patient either with your own doubts or 
your neighbor’s. If in your Bible class you are asked 
questions which take you out of your depth, it is far 
better to frankly admit the fact than to try to silence the 
inquirer, or to evade the point, and thereby perhaps 
infuse an element of suspicion into a hitherto innocent 
spirit of inquiry. 

After all, we believe that some time, somewhere, every 
doubt will be cleared up, and every right questioning 
receive an abundant answer; and in that faith we can 








surely await the unfolding of the divine design, which 
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will then appear unto us in all its transcendant per- 
fection. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


CHURCH COURTESIES. 
BY ALICE ARMSTRONG. 


Politeness has been well defined as the Golden Rule in 
action. This is a convenient, as well as simple, defini- 
tion; for one ever carries with him a ready and easy solu- 
tion to all the problems of etiquette. It may not include 
dancing-master, manners, nor the latest society “ fads; ” 
but, for all courtesies which have common sense for their 
basis, the Golden Rule will furnish a comprehensive 
manual of politeness. ‘‘ How would I like him to treat 
me if I were in his place?” goes to the very core of the 
situation, and yields for an answer the pleasantest and 
most considerate action of which the occasion admits, 

As this rule of Christ is of such general application, 
its extensive use in his church would seem to be specially 
fitting. An example or two: If each one of us were the 
minister, would we feel personally gratified to see all the 
back seats at the prayer-meeting filled first, and only 
late comers, from pressure for room, forced to come near 
us? On reaching a pew, does any one of us fancy climb- 
ing over people, stumbling on the foot cushions, catching 
in the book-racks, and finally struggling into a seat, cov- 
ered with confusion and awkwardness? Is it a vestige 
of the antiquated lordship idea of man, or is it his never- 
out-of-date chivalry toward woman, that makes him rise, 
—perhaps two or three of him,—file out into the aisle, 
while usher and lady await the evolution? Would it not 
be more in consonance with the place and true politeness, 
in the above and every other case of seating, to take the 
farthest seat, leaving all nearer space for later occupants? 

The following problem is of sufficient importance to 
demand a special paragraph. If we were away from 
home, amongst strangers, at the close of an earnest, faith- 
ful sermon, would any of us feel it an intrusion to be spoken 
to, welcomed, and invited to come again? The act would 
be deemed acceptable Christian kindness by all; and yet 
we stand back, afraid that another would not so regard it. 
Other people are strikingly like us, and touched by the 
same thoughtfulness. A short while ago, a young lady 
of more than ordinary culture and ability found herself 
on the Sabbath out of reach of any church of her denomi- 
niation save a poor little German one. She went there 
an entire stranger, somewhat depressed by her solitari- 
ness, She was met by an old lady at the door, who cor- 
dially welcomed her, forgetting in genuine Christian 
courtesy that her own dress was poor, while that of the 
stranger was of rich material. At the close of the service 
many others spoke to her, assuring her of their pleasure 
at seeing her. She left that little church with her heart 
warmed and refreshed, and expressed her purpose to 
return there again when she felt the need of Christian sym- 
pathy. For speedy and large returns for the outlay of time 
and effort, a welcome to strangers in church offers a capital 
investment. There are but few risks—not one in a thou- 
sand, Try it, and test the efficacy of the Golden Rule, 

Baltimore, Md. 


TWO METHODS IN PRIMARY WORK. 


BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH, 


There are two methods of primary work in common 
use,—first by a superintendent and full corps of teachers; 
second, a teacher with one or more assistants. 

Under existing circumstances, I believe the latter to 
be preferable, and I will state my reasons. 

First, fewer teachers are needed to accomplish the 
same, or better, results. 

Second, better order may be maintained by one skilled 
teacher, with one or two good helpers, than by a superin- 
tendent and a large number of apprentices. 

Third, variety of exercises, and unanimity; as well as 
correct teaching, can be obtained, when the lessons and 
exercises are given and conducted by one, rather than 
by a corps of teachers. 

Fourth, the youth of the church have a rightful claim 


upon the church for proper training, in both methods and 


matter, before becoming teachers. 

We will suppose a department of ninety-six, requiring 
superintendent, musical director, and at least twelve 
teachers. 

Given a pleasant room, good superintendent and as- 
sistants, conscientious but largely untrained teachers, 
bright, active boys and girls. Now for the results: 

The attention is readily given to the superintendent, 
songs joyfully sung by the children, and after short prayer 
by. superintendent, or sentence prayers by children, the 
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eager faces are lifted, as sweet flowers for dew and sun- 
shine of heaven, to the face of the superintendent while 
she gives the special lesson chosen by herself, or outlines 
the lesson to be given in detail by the teachers. 

Thus far there has been almost perfect order, because 
all are interested in the same thought, happily given 
and illustrated by a professional teacher. 

The children are subdivided into classes. The en- 
thusiasm of numbers and a common interest is over. A 
few of the teachers, perhaps, like the superintendent, are 
“to the manner born,” and trained in normal methods of 
instruction; but most of them are dear young girls who 
earnestly desire to do the Master’s work, but have neither 
methods nor matter at command.. A necessary result 
will be restless children, and ineffectual effort on the 
part of teachers to preserve order, and little of worth 
accomplished in the lesson-time. 

Who has not seen this in children who were well 
trained at home and easily controlled in the day-school, 
as well as polite and attentive to the superintendent? 

What do the larger portion of them carry home? Is 
it not the points made by their superintendent in -her 
opening and closing exercises? 

This being the case, I have yet to see a sufficient rea- 
son why in a well-graded Sunday-school for the short 
space of forty minutes—all usually allowed the depart- 
ment-—one teacher may not control an equal or even 
greater number on Sunday, as the same teacher may do 
on the following Monday for the entire school day. 

Had the superintendent or teacher taken the entire 
time, the lesson would have been equally well given to 
all; and children are very susceptible to the enthusiasm 
of numbers,—hence this love of general lessons in our 
public schools. 

When any number become restless, a motion-song, 
change of position, any of the many ways a versa- 
tile teacher has at command, would rest the children, 
and thus restore order and attention to the lesson. 

In this way the half-hour lesson would be so attractive 
in its variety and interest, from illustration or board or 
objects, that the most restless boy would forget to nudge 
his neighbor either by foot or elbow. 

Again, it requires, if possible, more wisdom and tact 
to know what not to teach, than what to teach. Better 
trust your most delicate china to an untaught servant 
than your babes to those who through no fault of theirs 
have not learned that the milk, not strong meat, of the 
Word, is for babes, 

Totsome of us it seems unnecessary to hold over the 
head of a child of four or five years the terrors of the law, 
even if the lesson of the day is in that line. Personally, 
I doubt the wisdom of dwelling in detail upon the suffer- 
ings of Christ to a childling. 

There is less danger of injudicious teaching when given 
by one, and that one trained for the work, especially 
when the room is open to reéeive the visits of parents, 
Sunday-school superintendent, and pastor. 

The popular demand is for an educated ministry. 
there less need of educated Sunday-school teachers ? 

When a Sunday-school is so fortunate as to have a 
primary superintendent who has time and ability to train 
her assistant teachers in weekly meetings, and her teach- 
ers have both time and disposition to attend regularly, 
and great care is exercised in the choice of teachers, a 
high ideal may be reached by the class method; other- 
wise I can but feel the plan outlined is the better one. 

In conclusion, let me plead for the young teacher, 
whom I would not be understood as censuring in any 
wise. JI have their good at heart as well as that of the 
little ones. They have a claim upon the church to which 
they belong for that culture and instruction which will 
best fit them for future usefulness, and build them up in 
the true faith of the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. é 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE KING’S LITTLE FLOWER. 


BY DOROTHY DEANE, 
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though she had satisfied herself upon that point at least 
five times since the six-thirty train whistled. Then she 
slipped out again by the north door beforé Miss Emily 
got inside. 

The next morning Miss Emily was sitting very still at 
her white-curtained window that looked out through the 
honeysuckle vines and across the big orchard. It was 
very still and sweet there, and she leaned back in her 
easy rocker with a long sigh of restfulness. The wind 
blew softly across the grass, and seemed to smooth away 
the pain that throbbed at her temples. 

All at once she caught sight of a little face peeping in 
at her door; it was Ruthy with a fresh posy for her vase. 
She stood a moment on the threshold, looking shyly in, 
herself so like a sweet pink flower that Miss Emily smiled, 
Miss Emily’s face was very sweet always; and when 
she smiled, her eyes had a way of shining, and when she 
said softly, “Come here, little flower,” Ruthy erept up 
to her with the lily clasped fast in her hand, and looked 
straight into her face. Miss Emily kissed her cheek, 

“ What are you?” she-asked,—* a little pink rose fresh 
from the garden, or a daisy, or a little wild flower?” 

“Tam Ruthy,” the child answered. 

Ruthy and Miss Emily grew to be great friends, and 
they had long talks together that reached straight down 
into the child’s innocent little heart. 

Sometimes they talked about the King; for Miss Emily 
knew the King well, and loved him, and it was the 
brightness of the light of his happy kingdom that made 
her face so sweet and her eyes so shining. 

“Yes,” she said one day, “I am very sure the King 
loves flowers, Wouldn’t you like to be a little flower 
yourself, and blossom for him?” 

Ruthy looked up with wondering eyes. 

“ How can I?” she asked. 

“ Ever so many ways,” answered Miss Emily, brightly. 
“You have found out some for yourself already. One 
morning I know the King looked down and saw a little 
girl helping her mama wipe the dishes, when I just know 
she wanted to go out into the yard and see if the big yel- 
low pansy had opened yet.” 

Ruthy laughed gleefully. 

“Why, that was me!” she said. 

“ And the King said to the angels that were with him, 
‘See this little heartsease, how it is growing!’ Then 
the angels turned and watched, and the King smiled 
down at the little girl.” 

Ruthy looked up with a sudden grave sweetness in her 
eyes. 

“That must have been when I felt so happy; and it 
was because the King smiled,” she added softly, half to 
herself, 

“ Are you trying to bea flower, Miss Emily?” she asked 
suddenly. 

Miss Emily’s face was very bright, and she’ bent and 
kissed the upturned face. “ Yes, dearie; I am.” 

Then Ruthy put her lips close to Miss Emily’s ear, 
and whispered softly: “I am going to try and be the 
King’s little heartsease all the time.” 

“Dear little girl!” said Miss Emily, And her eyes 
said, ‘I’m so glad!”’ 

There were a great many ways that the little hearts- 
ease learned to blossom for the King. Papa grew to 
watch for a little maid at the gate when he came up 
from the fields, tired and warm after his day’s work. No 
matter how worn and grave and weary his face might be, 
it always brightened at sight of her, and, by the time 
they reached the well under the apple-tree, all the 
lines would be smoothed away from his forehead. The 
same little maid shone like a sunbeam all around the 
house, helping her mother in the hot kitchen, or in 
the spring-house, or the pantry; for hadn’t Miss Emily 
said that one way of being a flower was to be happy 
and glad, and to help other people to be so? Some- 
times the little flower blossomed for old Miss Martin, 
across the road in the brown cottage; sometimes she 
brought a cup of cool water for some dusty wayfarer. 

It is a long time ago that Ruthy learned how to blos- 
som for the King. She remembers so well the day Miss 
Emily went away to the King’s country, She was glad 
to go; she was so tired, and in the King’s country there 
wasrest. Ruthy herself laid the white lilies in her hands, 





Ruthy stood in the south doorway under the big maples 
watching the yellow Worthington ’bus come rattling up 
the country road. It turned in at the gate, and the pant- 
ing horses drew up under the trees, while a pale young 
lady climbed out and walked slowly up the path. 

“Yes, it must be Miss Emily,” she said to herself, as 
her mother came in from the kitchen to welcome the new 
comer; and she herself slipped into the north bedroom 





to see that everything was fresh and sweet and cool, 





and with them the little heartsease blossoms. 

It.is a long time since; but, though she has grown to 
| be a tall young woman, Ruthy has never forgotten that 
she is the King’s flower, and every day her life grows and 
blossoms in the sunshine of his love. Sorrow and tear 
have come with the years, but they only make her heart 
more sweet and tender; and the King of heaven looks 
down and is glad because of his little flower. 


Chicago, Til. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1892.] 
1, January 3.—The Kingdom of Christ.................0000++ 
2. January 10.—A Song of Salvation.. 





a = 
Isa, 26 : 1-10 


3. January 17.—Overcome With Wime,...............cccccssereeeerereneres Isa, 28 : 1-13 
4. January 24.—Hezekiah’s Prayer and Deliverance....Isa. 37 : 14-21, 33-38 
5. January 31.—The Suffering Saviour...............ccccecsseseeeseeeeeees Isa. 53 : 1-12 
6. February 7.—The Graciops Call......... c.ccccecccsssseessoeessseee covers Isa. 55 : 1-13 


7. February 14.—The New Covenant 


8. February 21.—Jehoiakim’s Wickedness 


9. February 28.—Jeremiah Persecuted.. 
10. March 6.—The Downfall of Judah 
11. March 13.—Promise of a New Heart........... ccccceee 0 couseeses Ezek. 36 : 25-38 


12. March 20.—Review. 


: 27-37 








13. March 27.—The Blessings of the Gospel..............::cccssecserseeee Tsa, 40 : 1-10 


LESSON VIIL, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1892. 
TitLeE: JEHOIAKINM’S WICKEDNESS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Jer. 36 : 19-31. 

COMMON VERSION. 

19 Then said the princes unto 

Bi’ruch, Go, hide thee, thou and 

Jér-e-mi’ah; and let no man know 
where ye be. 


| 


20 §¢ And they went in to the | 


king into the court, but they laid 
up the roll in the chamber of 
f-lish’a-ma the scribe, and told 
all the words in the ears of the 
king. 

21 So the king sent Jé-hu’di to 
fetch the roll; and he took it out 
of E-lish’a-ma the scribe’s cham- 
ber. And Jé-hu/’di read it in the 
ears of the king, and in the ears 
of all the princes which stood be 
side the king. 


Memory verses : 


19 
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22 Now the king sat in the win- | 


ter house in the ninth month: and 
there was a fire on the hearth burn- 
ing before him. 

23 And it came to pass, that 
when Jé-hu’di had read three or 
four leaves, he cut it with the 
penknife, and cast it into the fire 
that was on the hearth, until all 


| 


the roll was eonsumed in the fire 


that was on the hearth. 

24 Yet they were not afraid, nor 
rent their garments, neither the 
king, nor any of his servants that 
heard all these words. 

25 Nevertheless El’na-thin and 
Dél-a-/ah and Gém-a-ri’ah had 
made intercession to the king 
that he would not burn the roll; 
but he would not hear them. 


Je-riih’me-el the son of Him’/me- 
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26 But the king commanded | 


léch, and Se-ra’iah the son of Az’- | 


ri-el, and Shél-e-mi’ah the son of 


Ab‘de-el,to take Ba’ruch the scribe 
and Jér-e-mi’ah the prophet: but 
the Lorp hid them. 


7 


27 ¢ Then the word of the Lorn | 


came to Jér-e-mi’ah, after that the 
king had burned the roll, and the | 


words which Ba’ruch wrote at 
the mouth of Jér-e-mi’ab, saying, 

28 Take thee again another roll, 
and write in it all the former 
words that were in the first roll, 


which Je-hoi’‘a-kim the king of 


Ji’dah hath burned. 

29 And thou shalt say to Je- 
hoi’a-kKim king of Ji’dah, Thus 
saith the Lorn; Thou hast burned 
this roll, saying, Why hast thou 
written therein, saying, The king 
of Bab’y-lon shall certainly come 
and destroy this land, and shall 
Cause to cease from thence man 
and beast ? 


30 Therefore thus saith the | 
Lorp of Je-hoi’a-kim king of | 


Judah; He shall have none to 


sit upon the throne of Da’vid: and 


his dead body shall be cast out in | 
the day to the heat, and in the | 31 


hight to the frost. 
31 And I will punish him and 


his seed and his servants for their | 


iniquity ; and I will bring upon 
them, and upon the inhabitants 
of Je-ru’sa-lem, and upon the men 
of Ji’dah, all the evil that I have 
Pronounced against them; but 
they hearkened not. 


_— 


| 27 


28 


30 


22, 23.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

Then said the princes unto 
Baruch, Go, hide thee, thou 
and Jeremiah; and let no man 
know where ye be. And they 
went in to the king into the 
court; but they had laid up the 
roll in the chamber of Elisha- 
ma the scribe; and they told 
all the words in the ears of the 
king. Sothe king sent Jehudi 
to fetch the roll: and he took 
it out of the chamber of Elisha- 
ma the scribe. And Jehudi 
read it in the ears of the king, 
and in the ears of all the 
princes which stood beside the 
king. Now the king sat in 
the winter house in the ninth 
month: and there was a fire in 
the brasier burning®efore him. 
And it came to pass, when Je- 
hudi had read three or four 
1 leaves, that the king cut it with 
the penknife, and cast it into 
the fire that was in the brasier, 
until all the roll was consumed 
in the fire that was in the bra- 
sier. And they were not 
afraid, nor rent their garments, 
neither the king, nor any of his 
servants that heard all these 
words. Moreover Elnathan 
and Delaiah and Gemariah 
had made intercession to the 
king that he would not burn 
the roll: but he would not hear 
them. And the king com- 
manded Jerahmeel? the king’s 
son, and Seraiah the son of 
Azriel, and Shelemiah the son 
of Abdeel, to take Baruch the 
scribe and Jeremiah the proph- 
et: but the Lorp hid them. 

Then the word of the Lorp 
came to Jeremiah, after that 
the king had burned the roll, 
and the words which Baruch 
wrote at the mouth of Jere- 
miah, saying, Take thee again 
another roll, and write in it all 
the former words that were in 
the first roll, which Jehoiakim 
the king of Judah hath burned. 
And concerning Jehoiakim 
king of Judah thou shalt say, 
Thussaith the Lorn: Thou hast 
burned this roll, saying, Why 
hast thou written therein, say- 
ing, The king of Babylon shall 
certainly come and destroy this 
land, and shall cause to cease 
from thence man and beast? 
Therefore thus saith the Lorp 
concerning Jehoiakim king of 
Judah : He shall have none to 
sit upon the throne of David: 
and his dead body shall be cast 
out in the day to the heat, and 
in the night to the frost. And 
I will punish him and his seed 
and his servants for their ini- 
quity; and I will bring upon 
them, and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, and upon 
the men of Judah, all the evil 
that I have pronounced against 
them, but they hearkened not. 


10r, columns 2 Or, the son of Hammelech 


The American Revisers would substitute “are” for “be” in verse 19, 
and“ Jehovah” for “ the Lorp” throughout. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 


Gotpey Text ror THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shal? be no 


 ad—Luke 1 : 33, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Lesson Topic: Spurning the King’s Message. 


1. God's Message Sent, vs. 19-21. 
2. God's Message Spurned, vs. 22-26. 

| 3. God’s Message Perpetuated, vs. 27, 28. 
4. God’s Wrath Incurred, vs. 29-31. 


GoLpDEN TExT: To day if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts,—Heb., 3 : 15. 


LEsson OUTLINE: 


Datty Home Reapinas: 


M.—Jer. 36 : 19-31. Jehoiakim’s wickedness. 
T.—Jer. 36 : 1-18. The King’s message. 

W.—2 Kings 22: 1-20. Messages from the King. 
T.—2 Kings 23 : 1-25. The message honored. 
F.—2 Kings 23 : 26-537. Wrath on evil doers. 
$.—Matt.11 : 20-30. Messages from the King. 
$.—Heb. 3: 1-19. Hearts hardened. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. GOD'S MESSAGE SENT. 
1, By Human Agents: 


Thou and Jeremiah (19). 
This word came unto Jeremiah from the Lord (Jer. 36 : 1), 
Baruch wrote... all the words of the Lord (Jer. 36 : 4). 
He spake by the mouth of his holy prophets (Luke 1 : 70). 
Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. 1 : 21). 
il. By Verbal Statement : 
They told all the words in the ears of the king (20). 
30 ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15), 
He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God (John 8 : 34). 
Stand and speak . .. all the words of this Life (Acts 5 : 20), 
Cornelius... was warned... to hear words from thee (Acts 10 : 22), 
ill. By Written Record: 
The king sent Jehudi to fetch the roll... . And Jehudi read 
it (21). 
I will write upon the tables the words (Exod, 34 : 1). 
Write thou these words (Exod. 34 : 27). 
He opened the book, and found... where it was written (Luke4 :17). 
Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable (2 Tim. 3 : 16). 
II. GOD’S MESSAGE SPURNED. 
1. Worldly Ease Enjoyed : 
The king sat: ... and there was a fire... burning before him 
(22). 
Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire (Isa. 44 : 16). 
Take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry (Luke 12 : 19). 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die (1 Cor. 15 : 32), 
ll. God’s Messages Despised : 
The king cut it,. .. and cast it into the fire (23). 
They rebelled against the words of God (Psa. 107 : 11). 
They despised all my reproof (Prov. 1 : 30). 
They made light of it, and went their ways (Matt. 22 : 5). 
il. God’s Anger Braved; 
They were not afraid, nor rent their garments (24). 
Who is the Lord, that I should hearken unto his voice (Exod. 5 : 2). 
The God.. . of Israel, which thou hast defied (1 Sam. 17 : 45). 
Your words have been stout against me (Mal. 3 : 13), 
IV. Wise Counsel Rejected : 
But he would not hear them (25). 
Behold, hitherto thou hast not hearkened (Exod. 7 : 16). 
I spake unto you, and ye hearkened not (Deut, 1 : 43), 
They said, We will not hearken (Jer. 6 : 17). 
III. GOD’S MESSAGE PERPETUATED. 
1. Prophets Called : : 
Then the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah (27). 
The Lord hath raised us up prophets in Babylon (Jer, 29 : 15). 
Behold, I send unto you prophets, and wise men (Matt. 23 : 34). 
He gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets (Eph. 4 $ 1) 
ll. Truth Perpetuated : 
Write in it all the former words (28). 
I will write . .. the words that were on the first tables (Exod. 34 : 1). 
One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law (Matt. 
Oo: 15). 
The word of God, which liveth and abideth (1 Pet. 1 : 23). 
IV. GOD’S WRATH INCURRED. 
|. Sinfulness Known : 
Thus saith the Lord: Thou hast burned this roll (29). 
The Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great (Gen. 6 : 5). 
Be sure your sin will find you out (Num. 32 : 23), 
(Eccl. 12 : 14). 
I know their works and their thoughts (Isa. 66 : 18). 
ll, Penalty Assured: 
I will punish him and his seed (31). 


I will even punish that man and his house (Jer. 23 : 34). 
The soul that sinneth, it shall die (Ezek. 18 : 4). 

Hé that obeveth not the Son shall not see life (John 3 : 36). 
The wages of sin is death (Rom. 6 : 23). 





Verse 19.—‘‘ Go, hide thee, thou and Jeremiah.” 
sengers for God ; (2) Impending peril from man. 

Verse 20.—** They told all the words in the ears of the king.” (1) 
Stinging words; (2) Faithful messengers; (3) An obdurate hearer. _ 

Verse 21.—‘' Jehudi read it in the ears of the king.’ (1) The roll; 
(2) The reader ; (3) The record; (4) The result. 

Verse 23.—‘* The king cut it with the penknife, and cast it into the 
fire.’ (1) A message trom God; (2) An insult from the king.—(1) 
God's word sent ; (2) God’s word spurned. 

Verse 24.—‘‘They were not afraid.’’ (1) God’s word spurned ; (2) 
God’s wrath defied.—(1) God’s wrath provoked; (2) Man’s fear ban- 
ished. 

Verse 25 —‘‘ He would not hearthem.”’ (1) Warning; (2) Rebellion. 
—(1) Wise entreaty : (2) Stubborn resistance. 

Verse 26 —‘*‘ The Lord hid them.”” (1) Man sought them; (2) God 
hid them.—(1) God’s servants in peril; (2) God's servants in safety. 

Verse 28.—‘* Take thee again another roll, and write.”’ (1) The 
lost record; (2) The renewed record.—(1) Scripture destroyed ; (2) 
Scripture preserved. 

Verse 31.—‘‘I will punish him and his seed.”’ (1) The written 
word destroyed; (2) The eternal word established.—(1) The record 
burned ; (2) The reckoning assured. 

“They hearkgned not.” (1) God's appeals ; (2) Man’s deafness, 


(1) Faithful mes- 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD’S WORD MISUSED. 


Rejected by the worldly-wise (Jer. 8 : 8, 9). 
Corrupted by the evil (2 Cor. 2 : 17). 
Destroyed by the scornful (Jer. 36 : 22-25). 
Stumbled at by the disobedient (1 Pet. 2 : 8). 
Vitiated by tradition (Mark 7 : 9-13). 
Wrested to evil (2 Pet. 3 : 16). 

Added to or taken from (Rev. 22 : 18, 19). 
Neglected or disobeyed (Matt. 13 : 19-21). 





God shall bring every work into judgement, with every hidden thing 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Prophecy and history are joined 

together in chapters 32-35, though the arrangement is not 

chronological, Chapters 32-34 are specifically connected with 

the close of Zedekiah’s reign, while Jeremiah was in prison. 

The predictions include both the fall of Jerusalem and the 

return from captivity. The first part of chapter 34 may 

belong to the earlier part of the siege of Jerusalem; for the 

latter part (Jer. 34 : 8-22) refers to a promise of freedom to 

Hebrew slaves, made during the siege, but broken when the 

Chaldeans withdrew for atime. Chapter 35 belongs to the 

days of Jehoiakim, containing an incident showing the fidelity 

of the Rechabites who had taken refuge in Jerusalem, which 

the prophet uses to point a lesson for Judah. Chapter 36 

tells of the writing of Jeremiah’s prophecies by Baruch (Jer. 

36 : 1-4), and of a command to Baruch to read the words of 
the Lord to the people (Jer. 36: 5-8). At a solemn fast 
during the next year, Baruch read the words in public (Jer. 

36:9, 10). Tidings of this came to the assembled princes, 

to whom Baruch came by request, and read the prophecy, 
which caused great fear. Baruch was warned that they 
would tell the king (Jer. 36 : 11-16). They ask Baruch how 
the roll was written (Jer. 36: 17,18). The lesson narrates 
what followed. 

PLacre.—Jerusalem, first in the “winter house” of the 
king, then at some unknown place, where Jeremiah was in 
concealment. 

Time.—The fifth year of Jehoiakim, in the ninth month. 
According to the usual chronology, about B.C. 606; but recent 
authorities accept B.C. 604 or 603. 

IncipENTs.—The princes bid Baruch hide himself and 
Jeremiah; they tell the king of the contents of the roll; he 
sends for it; Jehudi begins to read; after three or four leaves 
(or columns) have been read, Jehoiakim cuts the roll with a 
penknife, and throws it into the brazier, where a fire was 
burning. Some of those present had remonstrated, but there 
were no signs of fear at thisdeed. The king seeks to take 
Baruch and Jeremiah, “but the Lord hid them.” Jeremiah 
is commanded by the Lord to prepare a new roll, and to have 
it contain the same prophecies, with an additional prediction 
respecting the fate of Jehoiakim and Jerusalem. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 19.—Then said the princes unto Baruch: The circum- 
stances are detailed in the previous part of the chapter. It 
was now the fifth year of Jehoiakim (v.9). The year im- 
mediately preceding was the first of Nebuchsfnezzar, king 
of Babylon (Jer. 25:1), who had signalized the beginning 
of his reign by the decisive battle of Carchemish, in which 
he had routed the forces of Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt 
(Jer. 46:2). Following up his victory, he advanced into 
Syria and Palestine, and made himself master of Jerusalem 
(Dan. 1: 2; 2 Chron. 36: 6, 7), which was at the time tribu- 
tary to Pharaoh-Necho, who had deposed Jehoahaz, and placed 
his brother Jehoiakim upon the throne as his vassal (2 Kings 
23 : 34, 35; 24:1). It was in this eventful year that Jere- 
miah delivered that important prophecy (Jer. 25 : 1, 8-12), 
in which he announced the captivity of Judah by Nebuchad- 
nezzar for a term of seventy years. This is to be reckoned 
from the capture of the city and the first partial deportation, 
which took place in that year. It was directly after this 
event that Jeremiah was bidden to write the substance of all 
that he had thus far predicted (Jer. 36: 2,3). It seemed to 
be an opportune occasion, on which the experiment might be 
made whether the people would not now listen to the warn- 
ings which had been without effect. Accordingly, when a 
public fast was appointed (v. 9), probably on the first anni- 
versary of the capture of the city, Baruch was charged by 
Jeremiah to take the roll of his prophecies, and read it in 
the audience of the people assembled in the temple (vs. 5-7). 
Word was brought to a number of the princes mef in the 
palace that Baruch had done this, whereupon they sent for 
Baruch, and asked him to read this roll to them. Its start- 
ling predictions of the utter destruction and desolation of the 
land by the king of Babylon (v. 29) excited and alarmed them 
(v. 16), and they determined to make known its contents to 
the king. 

It is at this point that the lesson opens. The princes 
having ascertained from Baruch that the words of this 
roll had been written down by himself from Jeremiah’s 
own mouth, address him in the words of the verse before us, 
Baruch, the companion and faithful friend of Jeremial, is 
mentioned not only in this chapter, but likewise in Jeremiah 
32: 12-16; 43: 3,6; 45: 1,2). A brother of his is spoken 
of (Jer. 51 : 59) as occupying a position of some importance 
in the court of Zedekiah.—Go, hide thee, thou and Jeremiah ; 
and let no man know where ye be : They knew how these prophe- 
cies would enrage the king, and how likely he would be to 
vent his wrath upon Jeremiah and His companion, if he could 
get them in his power. He had already in the beginning of 
his reign wreaked his vengeance upon the prophet Urijah 





for utterances similar to those which Jeremiah had made 
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(Jer. 26 : 20-23); and it was only by the powerful interven- 
tion of a friendly noble that Jeremiah himself was at that 
time saved from a like fate. 

Verse 20.—And they went in to the king into the court: The 
apartments of the king opened upon the inner court of the 
palace, which it was consequently necessary for them to 
traverse in order to reach him.—But they had laid up the roll 
in the chamber of Elishama the scribe: They left the roll inthe 
room where they had been assembled, and where it had been 
read to them (v. 12 899.) This apartment of the palace was 
called the scribe’s chamber, and was probably devoted to the 
preparation and the custody of public documents.— And they 
told all the words in the ears of the king: They gave him a full 
account of its contents. 

Verse 21.—So the king sent Jehudi to fetch the roll: The same 
messenger who had been sent by the princes to bring Baruch 
(v. 14).—And he took it out of the chamber of Elishama the seribe. 
And Jehudi read it in the ears of the king, and in the ears of all 
the princes which stood beside the king : Courtiers and officers of 
rank stood in the presence of the monarch, who was seated 
(v.22; 1 Kings 10:8; 12: 6),—a representation which is 
figuratively transferred to the court of heaven (1 Kings 22: 
19; Dan. 7 : 9, 10). 

Verse 22.—Now the king sat in the winter house » That is, 
that portion of the palace which was fitted up for him to 
occupy in the winter (comp. Amos 3: 15; Judg. 3: 24).— 
In the ninth month [which corresponded to our December]: 
and there was a fire in the brasier burning before him: As fire- 
places, stoves, and chimneys were not in use, apartments were 
warmed by an open pan of coals (comp. John 18 ; 18). 

Verse 23.—And it came to pass, when Jehudi had read three 
or four leaves,—or “columns,” as it is in the margin: The 
word so rendered means, properly, the leaves of a folding- 
door, from which its signification here is derived. Some have 
hence supposed that this was in the form of a modern book 
(vs. 8, 10, 11,13, 18). But doubtless it was, as it is called 
several times before, a roll (vs. 2, 4, 6,14). This roll was 
written in successive columns, each corresponding to the page 
of a book, and was gradually unrolled as these were read.— 
That the king cut it with the penknife [literally, the knife of the 
scribe], and cast it into the fire that wis in the brasier, un'il all 
the roll was consumed in the fire that was in the brasier: He thus 
showed his contempt for the prophet and his words, In his 
fit of impotent passion he could burn the roll and banish it 
from his sight, and refuse to hear the remainder of it. 

Verse 24.—And they were not afraid: There fearful predic- 

tions of coming wo, which God had commissioned his prophet 
to place on record, awakened no alarm in their obduracy and 
incredulity. This disregard of warnings in the very face of 
approaching judgments was an index of their perverted moral 
state and their ripeness for destruction.— Nour rent their gar- 
ments: In token of penitent grief and humiliation, or of 
awakened apprehension.—Neither the king: How different 
from his pious father Josiah, when the book of the law found 
in the temple was read before him (2 Kings 22 : 11, 18-20)! 
—Nor any of his servants that heard all these words: The ser- 
vants of the king were the officers of high rank, who were 
admitted about his person, and were employed by him in the 
administration of public affairs, This obduracy and disregard 
of the divine messages infected the monarch and all who 
were about him. 

Verse 25.—Moreover Elnathan [probably the father-in-law 
of the king (2 Kings 24: 8)] and D.laiah and Gemariah: In 
whose room, connected with the temple, Baruch had read 
these prophecies (Jer. 36: 10), and whose son Micaiah had 
carried the news of it to the princes (Jer. 36: 11).—Had 
made intercession to the king that he would not burn the roll: 
They were as far, apparently, from genuine faith and peni- 
tent humiliation as the king, but they shrank from such an 
open act of defiance.—But he would not hear them: Nothing 
would prevent the obstinate king from manifesting his silly 
spite. 

Verse 26.—And the king commanded Jerahmeel the king’s son : 
Or, as it is in the margin, “the son of Hammelech,” together 
with two others, of whom we have no farther knowledge.— 
To take Baruch the scribe and Jeremiah the prophet: It was a 
further mark of reprobation that he not only refused to listen 
to God’s messengers, but sought to maltreat them, and prob- 
ably to put them to death, because of their faithful perform- 
ance of their divine commission.— But Jehovah hid them: The 
Lord screened them from the malice of their foes, and did 
not suffer their hiding-place to be discovered. 

Verses 27, 28.—The Lord directed Jeremiah to write again 
all that was in the roll which had been burned. The destruc- 
tion of the roll had not affected the truth and validity of what 
had been written on it. There have been many critical con- 
jectures as to the precise contents of these rolls, and the rela- 
tion in which they stood to the Book of Jeremiah as we now 
possess it; but we have no certain information on the subject, 
and speculations regarding it are fruitless, All that we know 
is that it contained the substance of Jeremiah’s previous pre- 
dictions, and particularly that the burden of it was as stated in 

Verse 29.—The king of Babylon shall certrinly come and 
destroy this land, and shall cause to cease from thence man and 
east: This Jehoiakim accounted a treasonable utterance, 
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calculated to dispirit the people and weaken their strength 
and courage, For similar predictions subsequently Jeremiah 
was imprisoned (Jer. 38 : 2-6). 

Verse 30.— Therefore thus saith Jehovah concerning Jehoiakim 
king of Juduh: Ie shall have none to sit upon the throne of David: 
His son Jehoiachin, after the brief reign of three months, was 
dethroned by Nebuchadnezzar, and carried captive to Babylon 
(2 Kings 24: 12, 15), where he was imprisoned for thirty-seven 
years. After this he was released from prison, but remained 
in exile to the end of his life (2 Kings 25 : 27-30).—And his 
dead body shall be cast out in the day to the heat, and in the night to 
the frost: This is a repetition of the prediction, ‘‘They shall 
not lament for him.... He shall be buried with the burial 
of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem” 
(Jer. 22: 18,19). The fact that there is no express record of 
what became of his body casts no doubt upon the accuracy of 
its fulfilment. It is said that he “slept with his fathers” (2 
Kings 24: 6); but this simply means that he died, not that 
he was interred in the sepulcher of his ancestors. 

Verse 31.—And I will punish him and his seed and his ser- 
vants for their iniquity: All the disasters that befell him 
during his reign (2 Kings 24: 2), the calamities that came 
upon his son Jehoiachin, and the train of miseries that from 
this time forth came upon fhe nation and their rulers, testify 
abundantly to the truth of these words.—And I wiil bring upon 
them, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and upon the men of 
Judah, all the evil that I have pronounced against them, but they 
hearkened not: In refusing to listen to the warnings which 
were sent them in mercy, they sealed their own fate, and 
learned by a dreadful experience that these were no empty 
words, Yet these severe measures covered designs of mercy. 
They were meant to put an end to the growing degeneracy, 
to arrest the tide of ungodliness, and to prépare the way for 
the return from captivity of a people who never relapsed 
into idolatry again, but who preserved the law and worship 
of God with jealous care. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, is a striking illustration of 
the contrast we occasionally see between parent and child. 
His father, slain, when scarcely forty, at Megiddo, in the bat- 
tle he had rashly provoked with Egypt, had left, so far as we 
know, three sons, of whom the second was chosen by the peo- 
ple as king under the name of Jehoahaz, on his father’s death. 
He was scarcely seated on his throne, however, when an 
Egyptian force appeared, and carried him off captive to the 
Nile, where he died, it is not known how long after. The 
eldest son, Eliakim, his half-brother, then took his place 


under the name of Jehoiakim. A worse king never sat on 


the Jewish throne, and it may well be that his earlier tem- | ter before Jehoiakim, and to read them to him also, 


porary exclusion from it rose through glimpses of his charac- | 


ter having made men afraid of him. That Josiah, the good, 
should have been his father, seems strange; but there may 
have been influences on his mother’s side, or in his surround- 
ings, that stimulated the worse parts of his nature till they 
choked the better. 

King at the age of twenty-five, Jehoiakim had to submit 
to Pharaoh-Necho of Egypt from the first, and pay him a 
heavy tribute. But this was enough to expose him to the 
wrath of Nebuchadnezzar, who, in B. C. 604, became sultan 
of Babylon, after having joined in the destruction of Nineveh, 
which was followed by his routing Necho, soon after, driving 
him out of Western Asia. 

This took place six years after Jehoiakim’s accession, and 
in these years Jeremiah was unwearied in his efforts to stem 


the torrent of evil which the unworthy king had let loose on | 


the nation. Heathenism again flourished, though abolished 
so recently by Josiah; and with it had come all the corrup- 
tion to which it leads. 
of the weak, whether strangers, widows, or orphans, by the 
strong; venality in the judges, falsehood, dishonesty, extor- 
tion, hard treatment of poor debtors, robbery, murder, Sab- 
bath desecration, and other forms of evil,—were rampant, and 
gave constant subjects for keen addresses and denunciations 
from the fearless prophet. 


Impurity, adultery; lawless oppression 


That he should predict the ruin of the state as the inevita- 
ble end of such a decay of public morality, enraged the lead- 
ers of society only a little less than his brave exposure of 
their individual wrong-doing. Judah, he cried, would as- 
suredly be carried off to Babylon. Egypt was no true sup- 
port. Plots were laid for the faithful preacher (Jer. 18 : 18), 
which he exposed with a bitterness of indignation that reused 
his enemies still more against him (Jer. 18 : 19-23). Still 
further, dashing a water-botile to the ground before a crowd 
of citizens, he told them that the nation would be shattered 
as this clay’ bottle had been. In the very temple which 
Jerusalem fancied was in itself a security that no enemy 
could take the city it guarded, he repeated similar language, 
kindling such fury against himself, by his assailing the holy 
place thus, that he was seized, bastinadoed, and put in the 
stocks (Jer. 20; 2). Some time later the priests demanded 
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his death for his fearless language, but he defended himself 
so ably that he escaped. 

Meanwhile, Nineveh had failen, Necho had been defeated, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, after returning to Babylon to be crowned, 
was on his march to Palestine. As he drew near, Jerusalem 
became the center to which every one who could do so fled for 
safety, till the population became terribly crowded. If Judah 
did not yield to the Chaldean, cried Jeremiah, it would per- 
ish. But it was useless to urge this any more in mere ad- 
dresses. He resolved to write out all his warnings on a book- 
roll, and have them read publicly to fhe community. They 
were, accordingly, taken down for him, at his dictation, by 
his friend Baruch ; but as Jeremiah did not dare to face the 
people, now so hostile to him, Baruch was asked to recite them 
to the multitude in the temple, and at last consented to do so, 
A fast had been proclaimed in December, B. C. 604, and 
brought vast crowds to the sanctuary. There the prophet’s 
roll was read, startling and alarming all by its terrible pre. 
dictions. 

The news spread over the city and reached even the king, 
Perhaps he might at last be aroused, and induced to yield 
peaceably to Nebuchadnezzar, or even to head a return to the 
higher public morals of his father’s days. But there was 
nothing in his nature to which to appeal, no healthy trait 
from which a new life might develop itself. Although the 
tribute paid to Egypt was an enormous burden on so small a 
state, he had no consideration for his people, but wrung from 
them, by military violence, whatever could be extorted, that 
he might carry out his ambition to play the part of a great 
king. Under the very shadow of a Chaldean invasion he 
lavished expense in adorning Jerusalem with costly build- 
ings. A great palace, roofed with cedar from Lebanon, 
lighted by many windows, and set off with vermilion, pro- 
claimed his love of splendor. 
edifice he raised in the city. 


Nor was this the only great 
It added to the guilt of this 
selfish expenditure that not only was the money involved 
wrung from his people; free citizens and peasants were re- 
quired to do all the work by forced and unpaid labor, and 
were toogften worn to death at their tasks, “He built his 
city with blood,” says the prophet, “and his citadel with 
iniquity.” 

Defiant in bis hatred of all warnings, from whatever source, 
Jehoiakim shrank from no crime to silence the faithful wit- 
nesses for God. Had he been allowed, he would have put 
Jeremiah to death; and he actually did behead one A 
Urijah, who had fled to Egypt, but was brought back, and his 
body, as a last indignity, was cast into the graves of the com- 
mon people, and not laid in the tombs of the prophets. It 
was a brave thing to te!l such a man of the roll having been 
read in the temple, and of the excitement its contents had 
caused. The king’s counselors, however, having sent for 





Baruch, and listened, for themselves, to a repetition of the 
whole awful series of warnings, determined to bring the mat- 
Yet, 
knowing his ferocious temper, they counseled Baruch to go 
forthwith to Jeremiah, and, with him, seek safety in conceal- 
ment. This done, they went, with anxious and awed hearts, 
to the private room of the king, in the warmly built winter 
chambers, in the inner court of the palace, leaving the roll 
in the chief secretary’s office, 

It was cold weather, and a brazier, placed in the center of 
the floor, had been lighted, in the king’s room. Entering, 
they found Jehoiakim reclining beside this, and told him of 
the public reading of the roll, and the commotion it had 
raised. Any hope of his being moved to seriousness by the 
incident, however, was at once dissipated. He must hear for 
himself all that Jeremiah had ventured to say about his 
policy, or the fate of the city. The roll was brought,*and an 
official began to read it aloud. But a few columns sufficed to 
rouse the wild and uncontrollable temper of the king. Snaich- 
ing the book from the hands of the reader, and demanding 
from his secretary a scribe’s knife, he proceeded, in his blind 
fury to cut the long roll to pieces, throwing each slip, in 
succession, on the glowing charcoal, till the whole was 
burned up. No remonstrance or entreaty could stop him; 
instead of penitence there was only malignant rage, and 
orders were at once given to arrest both Baruch and Jere 
miah, who, however, proved to have secretly hidden them- 
selves. 

The prophet heard the news of this outrage in his retreat, 
but the destruction of the roll only determined him to write 
another, with ominous additions. By the help of Baruch 
this was erelong done, and the written witness against the 
king stood out once more in its awful completeness. Jeremiah 








even ventured to send a message from God to the king, tell- 
ing him that, for his crime in refusing to listen to the Divine 
voice, and in blasphemausly burning the roll, he would have 
no son to sit on the throne of David, and his dead body 
would be cast out, to lie unburied in the heat by day and 
the frost by night; and, moreover, it would be left dit 
honored, like the carcass of an ass, to rot where it fell, or 
be eaten by the dogs. Terrified at last, the proud man ulti 
mately yielded, making submission to Nebuchadnezzar as bis 
vassaly and thus, for a time, was able to retain his throut 
Henceforth, however, till the tyrant’s death, Jeremiah 1 
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mained silent, protected from violence by the high officials 
whom his message had awed. 

The humiliation of forced vassalagé to Chaldea, however, 
was more than Jehoiakim could endure. Three years later 
he revolted, and thus finally brought ruin on himself and his 
country. The Chaldean armies were still at war with Egypt, 
and hence within easy distance of Jerusalem. The city was 
at once forced to open its gates to Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
king, after he had been put in chains, saved himsélf from 
being carried off to Babylon only by renewed and more 
abject submission. Still heavier conditions than before were 
exacted ; and the city had to endure the sight of its temple 
being stripped of the sacred vessels, which were carried off 
to be hung up in the temples of Babylon. What remained 
of Jehoiakim’s reign ‘was a succession of troubles. In his 
haughty impotence he would not submit to his position, but 
was continually busied in plots and turbulence. To check 
these, local allies of Babylon—the Syrians, Moabites, and 
Ammonites—were let loose against him, and spread misery 
over the land. 

At last, in B.C. 598, the Chaldean cnce more approached 
the Holy City, but before he reached it Jehoiakim had per- 
ished. How he died is not known, whether in a skirmish 
with raiders or by assassination. No dirge was raised for 
him, so fiercely was he hated; and, though he was the son 
of the loved Josiah, his body, as the prophet had said, was 
cast out like that of a dead ass, and left, dishonored, on the 
ground. It was even said that on the corpse, as it lay naked 
before all, the name of the demon, Codonazer, to whom he 
had sold himself, appeared stamped in Hebrew letters, Fi- 
nally, however, if we may rely on the Greek text, the poor 
outcast king was rescued from this culminating disgrace, and 
laid beside Josiah.and Manasseh in the royal tomb. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 


THE ROLL DESTROYED AND 
INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The command to write the roll of his prophecies was given 
to Jeremiah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and the task 
was not finished till the ninth month of the fifth. Writing 
so bulky a roll in the slowly formed characters of that age 
was a long process, and must have cost both the prophet and 
his faithful Baruch many an hour of patient toil. We have 
‘not to deal with the public reading in the temple, nor with 
the second reading to the friendly “princes.” Our lesson 
begins at the point when they made up their minds that 
Jehoiakim must be told of the roll. But they proceed 
cautiously, as if they had little hope of touching him except 
to anger, and make sure of Jeremiah’s safety before commu- 
nicating with the king. It did not say much for him that a 
prophet had to be hidden away safely, as a preparation for 
his message being delivered. Cantiously, too, they deposit 
the precious document in the custody of one of themselves, 
and try the effect of a summary of its contents on the king. 

The prominence of “ scribes” in the narrative is observable. 
They seem to have formed a party, as the literary class and 
conversant with the law, in friendly relations with Jeremiah, 
in sympathy politically with him, and in antagonism to the 
“priests and prophets,” his chief opponents. Perhaps their 
care for the safety of Baruch and his roll was partly due to 
their belonging to the same profession. 

At all events, the king’s curiosity, if nothing more, was 
excited, and the roll was brought at his bidding, and read to 
him. Possibly he could not read. How clearly the strange 
scene lives in the narrative: the flickering firelight; the 
angry king; the silent circle behind him, some with hopes 
and some with fears that the solemn words pouring from 
Jehudi’s lips, which repeated the pleadings and rebukes of 
twenty-three years’ ministry, might touch his conscience! 
But the reader was not allowed to go far. “Three or four 
columns” (not leaves, which are not possible in a roll) were 
enough for the king. We are not told that he tore the roll 
from Jehudi’s hand, but that is implied; and then, snatching 
“the penknife,” probably from the girdle of one of the 
“scribes” standing by, he hacked the skin to pieces, and 
tossed it, length by length, on to the glowing charcoal in the 
brazier, in spite of the entreaties of some of the princes, 
Then, in impotent anger, he sent three of his attendants to 
seize “Baruch the scribe [named first exceptionally, as the 
Writer of the obnoxiousdocument] and Jeremiah.” But they 
were safe in concealment. They had taken the friendly 
advice and “hidden themselves;” but yet it was God who 
“hid them” (v. 26), keeping them in the shadow of his hand, 
and preventing the messengers from discovering their con- 
cealment. 

Now, this story may suggest two sets of thoughts. 

1. Note the roll prepared and read. As already remarked, 
it was a toilsome and elaborate process, Bunt, further, it was 
an experiment by Divine long-suffering. The earlier part of 
the chapter boldly and pathetically represents God and Jere- 
miah as saying tuch the same thing about the roll. “It may 
be that the house of Judah will hear,” says Jehovah. “It 
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may be that they will present their supplication before the 
Lord,” says Jeremiah (Jer. 36 : 3,7). The charity which 
hopeth all things has its first seat in the bosom of God, and 
passes thence into hearts that dwell near him. The possi- 
bility of drawing rebels back to himself is present to the 
Divine mind, and even He has to say “It may be.” The 
same hope, which will not be discouraged by many disap- 
pointments, should burn in the souls of all true servants of 
God; and they too, like Jeremiah, after twenty-three years 
of failure, and like Jeremiah’s God, after centuries of looking 
for grapes, and finding but wild grapes, should still cherish 
hope and put forth effort for obdurate and obstinate men. 

But further, the preparation of the roll and its reading 
was the act of Divine love, which plainly tells of evil in order 
that it may not be forced to inflict evil. That is strongly put 
in Jeremiah 36: 3, which represents God as declaring that 
the purpose of the roll is that Judah, hearing the evil which 
he purposes to do to them, may turn from the evil which they 
have done towards him, and that so it may be possible for 
God to forgive them. No greater proof of God’s love can be 
given than the plainest warning of the certain fall of his 
judgments. Jehoiakim and his modern successors made a 
fatal mistake when they fancy that the roll, which tells of 
punishment, is anything else than a token of love. The retri- 
bution is predicted that it may never be experienced; and 
none would have been so glad as Jeremiah would have been 
if all his prophecies had remained unfulfilled because they 
had done their work. None on earth would have been so 
giad, but there would have been greater gladness in the 
presencé of the angels of heaven, if God’s word had returned 
so blessedly void, having, notwithstanding, accomplished 
that whereto he had sent it. 

2. Note the roll destroyed. It was a curious piece of 
illogical bad temper which led Jehoiakim to get hold of the 
penknife and slash at the parchment, because he knew that 
its contents were true and disagreeable. If he had thought 
them unfounded prophecies, they would not have given him 
trouble, Just because he believed them, he tried to destroy 
But burning the words would not burn the facts that 
the words dealt with. Would cutting up the roll make an 
end of Nebuchadnezzar and his soldiers? 


them. 


Does muffling an 
alarm-bell put out a fire, or will extinguishing a lighthouse- 
lamp conjure the reef on which it is built out of existence ? 
Since God warns of impending doom in order that he may 
not have to inflict the doom of which he warns, surely the 
only rational treatment of his warnings is to lay them thank- 
fully to heart and act on them. Since burning the roll has 
no effect on the judgments except to aggravate them, surely 
the most childish folly is to try to put it out of the way. 

Jehoiakim with his penknife and brazier has no lack of 
imitators to-day. There are plenty of people who try to cut 
out of Scripture all the bits that pinch them, or threaten 
evil consequences to sinful men. What is the modern craving 
for a revelation which has no word about the “ wrath of God,” 
but this foolish king’s act in modern guise? Here is some 
stern saying which warns sinners that sin is death. Out with 
the penknife, and into the brazier with the “narrow-minded, 
ferocious” words! Cut out every verse that speaks of pun- 
ishment, and leave us only the teachings that God is very 
good-natured, and that everybody is on the right road. If 
criminals had their way, there would be no judges and no 
prisons; and a fine state of society that would end in! When 
English books and newspapers find their way into Russia, 
they are all blackened over with the censor’s brush, which 
has obliterated every sentence that he disliked, and has made 
nonsense of what is left. The Bible, edited so as to suit sinful 
men’s likings, would be similarly covered with black splashes, 
and what was left would be worth little; for a revelation of 
facile love which cannot punish is worth little. If we 
strike out retributive justice from the character of God, the 
love that is left is only weak indulgence, and his whole char- 
acter is weakened and lowered. 

Nor is it only in the field of scriptural revelation that this 
tendency to get rid of the unwelcome witnesses of coming 
judgment works. Men who are set on evil are always madly 
intolerant of danger-signals hoisted to stop their swift rush 
towards the abyss, There is no more curiously absurd thing 
done by that absurd creature, a wicked man, than his treat- 
ment of advice and advisers who warn him of consequences. 
“Am I therefore become your enemy, because I tell you the 
truth?” asked Paul, as if he thought that such requital was 
the height of unreasonableness. But experience shows that 
nothing is more certain to bring down hostility than honest 
warning of bad men. How often preachers are charged with 
cruel delight in painting the terrors of the Lord, and spoken 
of as if they made the penalties they preach, or gloated over 
them! Ifa bridge has collapsed, is the signal-man cruel who 
vehemently waves a red flag to give notice to stop the train? 
Did he make the danger of crashing down into the empty 
gulf? 

We are often tempted to do the same thing with our con- 
sciences and their warnings which Jehoiakim did with 
Baruch’s roll. Men try to destroy the inward monitor by 
the fire of passions and lusts indulged. Calm reflection is 





shall suffer,” is overwhelmed by the Babel of noises. But a 
gagged consciencesis not comfortable, and such silence is death, 
not peace, 
3. So we have here, lastly, the Roll indestructible, re-edited 
and enlarged. Another roll was written by Divine command, 
containing “all the former words which were in the first 
roll,” and “there were added besides unto them many like 
words.” The second edition was enlarged, and that was all 
which Jehoiakim had effected by his foolish act. That per- 
sistence of God’s warnings is not only a proof of his righteous 
judgments, but is another token of his long-suffering love, 
which will not cease its pleadings and warnings, even when 
these are treated in such a fashion. How wonderful the 
patience of God? We should have been tempted to say, 
“ Very well, if my kindly meant warnings are received so, I 
shall keep them to myself in future;” but God, insulted, 
returns to beseech and to repeat the scorned remonstrances. 
But the heavier contents of the new roll were not only a 
fresh token of love, which increases the urgency of its tones 
as men increase their distance or deafness, but were also the 
working out of the solemn law that every rejected offer of 
God’s love and every despised warning increases responsi- 
bility, and adds something to the weight of impending retri- 
bution. If we are not softened we are hardened by each new 
appeal. If the gospel does not take away the films from our 
eyes, it adds new opacity tothem. If Christ is not for us the 
sure foundation on which we build, he is the “stone of stum- 
bling,” against which we, falling, are broken, and by which 
falling on us, we are ground to powder. Jehoiakim was more 
deeply guilty after he had burned the first roll, and therefore 
the second must contain enlarged threatenings of heavier woes. 
So is it always, God’s word is indestructible. You may 
burn it and its present preachers, but it and they will be fol- 
lowed by a larger roll and mightier successors. As John Huss 
said, ‘‘ You may burn a goose [‘‘ Huss” means “ goose” ], but 
frony his ashes will come a swan.” Dr. Martin Luther ful- 
“Tt is John, whom | beheaded : he is 
risen from the dead,” said Herod; and his forebodings were 
right in substance. Every word of God is indestructible, and 
the attempt to destroy any fragment of its threatenings only 
ensures a resurrection of these with added weight and power. 
As for the specific prophecies against Jehoiakim in verses 
29 and 30, the three months’ reign of his son was so shadowy 
and brief that it does not detract from the truth of the threat- 
ening that Jehoiakim should have none to sit on the throne 
of Judah; and as for the grim prediction of a dishonored 
grave, which is again foretold in Jeremiah 22:19, the ab- 
sence of any notice confirmatory, in the very brief summaries 
at the hurried close of Kings and Chronicles, does not cast 
doubt on the fulfilment of it. 


filled that prophecy. 


That was what the experiment 
of cutting up the warning roll and burning it came to,—hope- 
less destruction, the flood of Assyrian invasion, the throne 
swept away, the king bound in fetters to be carried captive 
(a purpose not accomplished for some unknown reason), and 
“the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates 
of Jerusalem” (Jer, 22: 19). Impotent and heavy with 
added consequences of wo and loss will always be similar 
attempts to treat God’s warnings as idle wind or as incon- 
venient witnesses to be got out of sight, and, if possible, out 
of mind, 
Manchester, England. 


TEACHING. POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 





There had been three great déclensions with slight revivals 
previous to Jehoiakim. Now begins a declension that was to 
end in captivity and expatriation. Jehoiakim’s destruction of 
God’s word was about a dozen years before the offer of the 
new covenant of the last lesson. 

The perspective is filled in front with seiges, famines, cap- 
tivities; but in the far distance, more than six centuries away, 
the outpouring of the Spirit on men’s hearts is promised, and 
the new covenant inaugurated. 

Jeremiah’s word of terrible warning and promises was read 
to the people. It naturally made a great impression. The 
princes sent for it to be read to them. They were equally 
frightened. Then the king sent for it. The only way he 
knew to escape was to burn the threats and shut up the 
threatener. But the threatener in this case was God, not 
Jeremiah. Yet neither king nor servants that heard all 
these words were afraid. No voice of warning can be made 
loud enough for closed ears; no threatening lightning sharp 
enough for closed eyes. But no cutting and burning of God’s 
word destroys its inherent life. It only gives him another 
opportunity to add more judgments in the reproduced roll. 

Is not that shredding penknife like the sharp pen of the 
critic that shreds away from the word to-day, here and there, 
saying, “This is myth,” and “This is by some one else”? The 
word stands, nevertheless. It is an anvil that has worn out 
many hammers. 

We are accustomed to regard with reverence the words of 





made impossible by the rush of excitements; and the low, 
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the words of God, written by Jeremiah, have equally inevita- 
ble fulfilment, and should have reverence, study, and love. 
University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then said the princes unto Baruch, Go, hide thee, thou and 
Jeremiah ; and let no man know where ye be (v.19). There are 
times when a man’s prime duty is to keep himself out of 
sight. Peculiarly is this the case when his best work, or 
some important message of his, would lose force, rather than 
gain it, by his personal presence, Jeremiah and Baruch 
wanted to get the Lord’s message before the king, although 
they knew that that message would make the king angry. If 
they were in sight when the message came to him, he might 
vent his anger on them, and miss the message; but if only 
the message were before’ him, he would be likely to read it 
before he gave way to his indignation over it. The Lord’s 
message through us is in many a case more important than 
our presence with the message, especially if the message be 
an unwelcome one. In every such case we should keep our- 
selves in the background, not from fear, but from a desire to 
be of truest service. 

And they told all the words in the ears of the king (v.20). The 
question with a faithful counselor is, not whether the message 
he would deliver will be welcomed, but whether it ought to 
be made known. It is an unpleasant task to tell one in 
whose welfare we are interested that which we know will 
give him pain, or will arouse his anger; but just here is the 
test of fidelity. A true friend will brave the indignation of 
one whom he loves, if thereby, and thus only, he can put him 
in possession of information or suggestion that he ought to 
have. There are times when we must tell in a loved one’s 
ears that which may turn him against us, or against those 
dear to us, yet which it is necessary for his own good that he 
should be possessed of. 

When Jehudi had read three or four leaves, ... the king cut it 
The truth is 
quite as likely as a falsehood to make us angry, when it is 
every way distasteful to us. And how ready we are to vent 
our spite on thaf which hurts us, whether the blame of the 
hurt is ours or another’s! A little child will strike a box or 
a door by which the child has jammed its fingers, saying 
angrily, “ Naughty box!” or “ Naughty door!” A man will 
turn back to kick or to spit at a wheelbarrow or a barrel, 
against which he has stumbled, on the street, in the darkness. 
A user of wine or tobacco will violently tear up a tract or 
a paper that has anything to say against his pet indul- 
gence. And how many truth-telling sermons would be 
cut to pieces with a penknife, if only the pew-holding 
Jehoiakims could get hold of them when only three or four 
leaves had been read by the man in the pulpit! Human 
niture nowadays is a good deal like human nature twenty- 
five centuries ago! 

And they were not afraid, .. 


with the penknife, and cast it into the fire (v. 23). 


. neither the king, nor any of his 
servants that heard all these words (v. 24). It is not always a 
proof of courage, that one is free from fear. Many a man is 
without fear because he doesn’t know enough to be afraid. 
A child or a fool can rush into danger from which an old 
soldier or an angel would shrink back in dread. Knowing 
when to be afraid is quite as important, in this world, as 
knowing when and why to brave danger fearlessly. 

Take thee again another roll, and write in it all the former words 
that were in the first roll (v. 28). Failure in the first attempt 
at a good work is best met by trying again. And, on the 
other hand, the force of God’s message is not broken by the 
burning of its record, or by an attack on its bearer. Our best 
work in this world is rarely done on the first trial, It is the 
over-and-over-again spirit that compasses most in any good 
cause. And our spitefullest assaults on truths that hurt us 
never destroy an iota of the truths that we fight against. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To-day we have a most dramatic lesson, and one that it will 
not be hard for the teacher to handle. Jehoiakim was king 
over Judah, and he was a wicked man. Jeremiah was living 
at this time, and, by the word of the Lord, he prophesied 
bitter things for Judah. These were read to the king, who 
was filled with a blind rage at the threats that he heard. So 
angry was he, that he took out his penknife, and, as the roll 
was read, cut out piece after piece, and burned it in the fire 
that was on the hearth. His attendants begged him not to 
do so, but he disregarded their entreaties, and went on his 
own way. When this part of the tragedy had come to an 
end, he gave commandment that the prophet should be 
arrested and put in prison. This they were not able to do, 
for Jeremiah hid himself. But this was not the end of the 
whole matter; for Jeremiah called for his scribe, and indited 
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same kind to it all. 
to do; for the words of the prophet stood against him and his 
evil deeds, just as though they had not been burned. 


So the king failed in what he proposed 


Now, having brought out the lesson story, let the teacher 
go on to the practical application of it all. Did the king gain 
anything by burning up the manuscript of Jeremiah? Cer- 
tainly not; for, while he burned up the parchment, that was 
only the record of the word of God. The true word of God 
could not thus be burned up; for that abides forever. No act 
of the king couldn any way touch that, and it was childish 
folly for him to think that by any possible action of his he 
could annul what God had predicted. 
way in which these words of the prophets could be nullified, 
and that was by repentance and a turning away from that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord. Had Jehoiakim 
done that, doubtless God would have turned from his anger, 
as he did in the case of Nineveh. God is always ready, 
even at the eleventh hour, to pardon those who repent 


There was only one 
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heart was tender, and he wept for the sins of his people, 
he should never see the evil which was to come upon them 
for their disobedience, but should go to his grave in peace, 
Josiah made a covenant that his people should obey God 
truly, and so they did all the lifetime of King Josiah. How 
was it with hisson Jehoiakim? He knew that Jeremiah had 
been preaching and repeating “thus saith the Lord” for 
years; but the king was angry, and had forbidden the prophet 
to speak to the people. 

The Roll Written.—Could a wicked king keep God’s word 
from being spoken? God told Jeremiah to write in a book 
all that he had bidden him to speak. He called a scribe, 
who listened to the words, and as Jeremiah spoke them he 
wrote them with ink in a book or roll. (Show picture, or 
explain the parchment written across and rolled on a stick 
which could be unrolled from either end, as the reader wished.) 
What words do we find so often in Jeremiah’s writings which 
prove whose words he spoke or wrote ? 

The Roll Read to the People.—Jeremiah could not read the 





and turn to him. But the king did that which he should 
not have done, and he left undone that which he should 
have done; for there was no spiritual health in him. So 
the evil result that he tried to evade followed, just as the 
prophet had said. 


Now, Jehoiakim is not the only man who has burned 
up the Bible. Many a bonfire has been fed by copies of 
the Word of God in ancient times; and even in our own 
times, in Mexico and in Spain, this has been done. I have 
in my possession a Bible which a priest took away from one 
of our people, and thrust into her stove, from which the 
good woman rescued it just intime. She then told the priest 
that he need never again darken the doors of her house. 
But all these vain efforts to suppress the word of God have 
proved futile, and always will; for that word shall abide 
forever. 

Then there are others, who do not literally burn up the 
Bible, but who still treat it with scorn. They would fain 
make young men believe that it is not true, and that they 


roll aloud,—for he had been forbidden by the king to appear 
before them ; but on a fast-day, when many people would be 
at the temple, he said to a scribe named Baruch, “I am shut 
up; I cannot go into the house of the Lord: go thou, and 
read in the roll, which thou hast written from my mouth, the 
words of the Lord in the ears of the people in the Lord's 
house on the fast-day.” Was Baruch the scribe afraid to do 
what Jeremiah had been forbidden todo? He obeyed; for 
he stood on an open balcony over a gateway close by the 
temple, where many people could stand below and hear, 
and there he read aloud many of the words which we can 
read now in the Book of Jeremiah. Baruch read of the 
sins of the people and the punishments which were surely 
coming upon the king and the people if they would not turn 
and repent. 

The Roll Read Before the Princes—A prince heard the 
public reading of the law, and he went to the palace to one 
of the rooms where other princes and scribes sat together, and 








are safe in disregarding what it says. 
mistakes of Moses, and the like, when they rea)ly know noth- 
ing of that about which they are talking. 
people do delude some, but they will in no way do away with 
the Word of God, which has stood such assaults for eighteen | 
hundred years successfully, and which to-day is believed by | 


more men than ever before. | 


This reminds me again of a story that I once read of an | 
infidel who got angry with the Bible, and so threw it into his | 
fire. As he watched it burn, a piece fell out on to the floor. 
He picked it up, to throw it back, when these words met his 
eyes : “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.” This so struck him that it was blessed to his 
conversion. 

Now, no one in this class would go so far as to burn his 


They descant on the | 


Well, alas! these | 


told them what he had heard. They sent a messenger to 
Baruch to bring the roll to the patace. He came, and they 
said, “Sit down now, and read it in our ears.” So he read 
it to the princes; and when they had heard all the words, 
they turned in fear one toward another, and said unto Baruch, 
“We will surely tell the king of all these words.” Then they 
warned Baruch to go and hide, he and Jeremiah, and let uo 
one know where. 

The Roll Read to the King.—The princes told King Jehoia- 
kim of the reading, and he sent a messenger, one of the off- 
cers, to bring the roll and read it to him. The king sat 
in a room in his winter palace, a fire of coals burning in a 
brass vessel called a brazier, which stood in the middle 
of the room. The princes stood around and listened to the 
reading. 





Bible. And yet we are, some of us, doing what is just about 
as bad. What is that? 
bids us to do. 


We are simply not obeying what it 
We pretend to reverence the Book as the 


and yet, in the face of all this, we act just as if there were no 
such book in all the world. Is not this true? In what way 
is this any better action than that of the king whom we have 
to-day been condemning? If I have the Book in my hand, 
and acknowledge that it is God’s word, and that I ought to 
obey it, and then go straight on my own sinful way, in what 
respect am I better than Jehoiakim? The real trouble with 
us is not that we do not understand it; for wedo. The trouble 
lies deep in our hearts. And that was just where Jehoiakim’s 
trouble lay also, Look out, then, you nineteenth-century 
scholar, that, while you condemn this king of years past, you 
do not, by your own action, put yourself under the same con- 
demnation ; for a Bible unobeyed, and left lying on your table, 
is no better than a Bible unobeyed, and then burned up in 
your stove, 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Our lesson story to-day is of something done by a king in 
his palace in Jerusalem, not far away from the temple. Who 
was called the weeping prophet? Why was Jeremiah so 
troubled? He told the people of their sins, but they did not 
all repent, or ask to be forgiven. Did the king try to show 
the people their sins or make them try to do better? 

Jehoiakim.—That was the name of the king of Judah. He 


always make a good son? While Josiah was king, a priest, 
the father of the prophet Jeremiah, found a book of the law 
when they were repairing the temple. When King Josiah 
heard it read, he was troubled, and asked the priest to pray 
to the Lord for him and his sinful people; for God was surely 
ungry with them for neglecting and breaking his law. He 
called all the people, young and old, and had a Bible-reading 
to teach them what todo. God answered the prayer of the 





ever again what hed been written, and added yet more of the 


priest for King Josiah, and promised that because the king’s 


word of God te us, and meet every week to study its message; | 


was the son of good Josiah; but does having a good father | 


The Roll Destroyed—When the king had heard the read- 
ing of three or four columns, he reached out his hand and 
took the roll. He was holding a penknife; he cut the roll in 
pieces, and tossed them on the red-hot coals before him, where 
the leaves curled and shriveled and'burned in the heat, unti! 
the whole ro)l was destroyed. Some of the princes who 
saw the king seize the roll and cut it, begged him not to 
destroy it, but he would not listen nor be persuaded. Yet 
they watched the writing disappear in the fire, and were not 
afraid, nor spoke a word of grief or wonder. Would he wlio 
destroyed the written word of God be glad to destroy the 
prophet and scribe ? 

The Prophet Safe——The king sent three officers to find 
Jeremiah and the scribe. We do not know how or where 
they both found safety or protection, but He whom they 
served knew how to keep them from a king’s wrath and 
power. We know it was God who saved; for we read, “The 
Lord hid them.” 

Another Roll.—Could the king keep God’s word from being 
fulfilled? Could destroying the writing keep others from 
knowing and obeying God’s written commands? The Lord 
spoke again to Jeremiah; he bade him take another roll and 
write again all the same words that were in the roll the king 
had burned, and he was to add more. God’s word was spoken 
against King Jehoiakim: “I will punish.” He said that all 
the woes which he had heard read in the burned roll, and 
more, should come upon him. 

God's Word Sure.—The Lord sent Jeremiah to warn king 
and people to turn from evil and dwell in the land. If they 
had obeyed and been warned by such words as those of our 
go'den text, they might have been saved; but they would 
not. God told Jeremiah to say that Jehoiakim should have 
| none to sit upon the throne, that the king of Babylon should 
come and bind him in fetters, and carry him away, and utterly 
| destroy king and people. The promise for good to Josiah, 
the good father, was kept. Josiah and his goodness wer? 
remembered, and he was mourned when he died. To bis 
wicked son Jehoiakim all the promise of evil was fulfilled, 
and none grieved when he was punished. Is there any dat 
ger now of destroying the written word of God? Had king? 
or princes or people as much of the word of God as we hevé 
now? Not one word of the New Testament had been writte® 
nor all of the Old Testament. In this day of the knowledp 
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February 6, 1892.] 
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of Christ and his gospel, is it any less sinful than to destroy 
the book, to neglect or disobey the Bible teaching ? 


Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Tue Kixe Sat in THE WinTER Hovse.”—All houses 
above the class of a peasant’s cottage in Palestine have two 
stories. The upper story is called beit seify, or summer-house ; 
the lower is beit shetawy, or winter-house. The upper, open 
to the verandah, is, of course, much cooler than the lower, 
though fireplaces or stoves are unknown. Butin the winter 
house, instead of a fireplace, there is a shallow depression in 
the middle of the room, in which is placed a large earthen- 
ware vessel filled with lighted charcoal. As soon as the 
fumes have dissipated, a board is placed over the glowing 
embers, and a carpet spread over it, by which the heat is 
retained for hours. 

Tue Rot AnD ITs LEaves.—The word translated “leaves” 
means, literally, “folding-doors” or “ columns,” and exactly 
expresses the way in which a roll is written. The roll or 
book is a long strip of parchment, or of many sheets of parch- 
ment sewn together, varying from six inches to two or two 
and a half feet in width. Across this long roll is the writing 
arranged in columns (the “leaves” of our version), so that 
the reader, beginning at the right-hand column, unrolls as he 
proceeds, rolling up with the right hand the column he has 
already read. The roll being of parchment, the king could 
not tear it, but takes a “penknife,”—literally, the “scribe’s 
knife,” the long narrow blade used for sharpening the reed- 
pen, and for making erasures, which every secretary (like 
Elishama) carries in his girdle,—and, cutting the parallel 
columns one after another from the roll, casts them into the 
fire. He so ensures their destruction; for if the large solid 
roll had been thrown at once on the embers, it would not have 
burned easily. 


The College, Durham, England. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1, Tue NEEp or THE Book.—How did King Josiah die? 
(2 Kings 23 : 29, 30.) What connection had Jeremiah with 
the event? (2 Chron, 35: 25.) What were the relations of 
Jehoiakim with Egypt? (2 Kings 23: 34, 35.) What was 
his character? (2 Chron. 36:5.) What was the result of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s first attack upon him? (2 Kings 24: 1; 
Dan. 1: 2,6.) What was the cause of this calamity? (Jer. 
32 : 28-35.) 

2. Tae Writ1nG oF THE Boox.—In what year of King 
Jehoiakim was this inroad? (Dan.1:1.) What message 
did God send the next year to Jeremiah? (Jer. 36: 1-3.) 
Why does God so often speak to bad men through good men, 
rather than directly? Who wrote down the prophecies? 
(Jer. 36:4.) Why did not Jeremiah proclaim them him- 
self? (Jer. 36:5.) Why is it false independence to refuse 
to utilize other men in one’s work? 
assistants ? 

3. THe Reaping oF THE Book (vs, 19-21).—On what 
occasion was the book read? (Jer. 36:9.) Why, probably, 
was the fast held? Why is a time of mourning a good time 
of warning? (Eccl. 7: 2-4.) Where was the book read ? 
(Jer. 36:10.) With what result? (Jer. 36: 11-18.) Which 
is more advantageous to the cause of Christ, that Christians 
should be able to argue eloquently, or quote the Bible 
eloquently? Why? Why was Jeremiah to hide? How 
may we send into hiding from us not merely good men, but 
the good in the men we meet? How have Elishama and 
Jehudi en’ered the story before? How were books then 
made? Why did they not take the book with them? What 
connection is there still between care for the printed book and 
reverence for its contents ? 

4. Tae Destruction or THE Boox (vs, 22-25).—W hat 
Was the “winter house”? (Amos 3:15.) What was the 
ninth month? Why does the Revised Version (v. 22) trans- 
late “brazier,” instead of “hearth”? When can we safely 
indulge an evil tendency, thinking that we shall lack means 
for its accomplishment ? For what reasons is it foolish to 
reject the Bible after reading only portions? Why does the 
Bible, above all books, need deep and long study? How had 
Jehoiakim’s father received it? (2 Kings 22:11.) How may 
¥e unconsciously reject parts, or all, of the Bible? (Matt. 22: 
29; 18: 14,15.) What are some of the things of which we 
should be afraid? (v. 24; Prov. 9:10.) Why may a man 
be known by his friends and servants ? 

5. Tur Restoration or THE Boox (vs. 26-28).—Why did 
Seboiakim wish to seize the prophet and his scribe? What 


How should we train 
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does not the Lord always “hide” his prophets in danger? | 
Where may Jeremiah have hidden? (Jer. 13: 4.) 
the book more than restored? (v. 32.) Why does persecu- 
tion always stréngthen a good cause? 

6. THe VINDICATION OF THE Book (vs. 29-31).—What 
would give Jeremiah courage to return and repeat God's 
message ? (v. 26.) How was the prophecy regarding succes- 
sion fulfilled? (2 Kings 24 : 8-12; Jer. 22: 30) regarding 
Jehoiakim’s death? (Jer. 22: 18,19) regarding Jerusalem ? 
(2 Kings 24: 13-17.) What would have been the result had 
“they hearkened”’ to Jeremiah? (Deut. 30: 1-8.) 


How was 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1, What did the good king Josiah do? 2. What was the 
character of his son Jehoiakim? 3. What was the condition 
of his country? 4. What did God tell Jeremiah to do to 
save the king? 5. How came the king to see the book? | 
6. What did he do to it? 7. How did that hurt God’s book? 
8. How did it hurt the king? 9. How may we’ be sure not 
to repeat Jehoiakim’s terrible sin? (golden text.) 
Boston, Mass. 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE WARNINGS OF LOVE. 
ECEIVED. 


EJECTED. 
EITERATED. 


HARDEN NOT YOUR HEARTS. 


PERSECUTION. | 


MATRED. 





| MARTYRDOM. 


“ His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure.” 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** How precious is the book divine.” 

** Oh, how I love thy holy law!” 

‘Cling to the Bible, though all else be taken.”’ 
* Yield not to temptation.” 

** Hiding in thee.” ; 

“ Oh, do not let the Word depart.” 

“ Once again the Gospel message.” 

“Tn the silent midnight watches.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES, 


The warming of houses in antiquity was a matter of dif- 
ficulty, even in countries as far south as Judea. The chimney, 
which solves the problem for us, was invented in northern 
France in the eleventh century of our era. Before that the 


89 


are some modern ways of silencing unpleasant advisers? Why | kings had the advantage of a plentiful supply of papyrus 


rolls. To overcome this, the art of preparing sheep-skins for 
writing was devised in the rival capital. Hence the Latin 
name pergamentum. Parchment is not mentioned in the 
Bible except in 2 Timothy 4:13; but Josephus says it was 
used in his time for making rolls of the Law for use in the 
synagogues, 

Neither leather nor parchment is strictly combustible. 
They will shrivel in a flame, and give out an offensive smell, 
which would be especially disagreeable in a close, chimney- 
less room like the winter quarters of King Jehoiakim. It is 
quite possible that Jeremiah’s roll was of papyrus. At this 
time the intercourse between Egypt and Judah was especially 
close and friendly ; so the facilities for obtaining papyrus 
were not wanting. The third Book of Maccabees speaks of 
papyrus as used in Palestine; but as the book was written in 
Alexandria, not much (if at all) before the beginning of our 
era, it is not avery valuable witness. 
means a papyrus roll, 


In 2 John 12, “ paper” 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson illustrates the reception likely to be accorded 
to the messages of God, and the difficulties in the way of 
bringing unpleasant messages from God to those who need 
to hear them. Its truths are as pertinent to our day as to 
any former time. 

All of us are glad to have messages of God that are in the 
line of our likings and longings; but we are not glad to have 
messages from God that are opposed to our likings and long- 
ings. It only makes the matter worse, in the latter case, to 
have it clear that the unwelcome message is direct from God; 
although, on the other hand, we are all the readier to accept 
the message as from God, if its tenor is in the line of our 
desires. 

When Hezekiah was told by Isaiah that the Lord promised 
protection to Jerusalem, and failure to the Assyrians, he was 
prompt to accept the message as a true one, and to have kindly 
feeling toward Isaiah for bringing it to him. Even Jehoia- 
kim would have treated a message of that sort respectfully, 
and would have thought well of the man of God who brought 
itto him. But when Jeremiah brought a message from God 
saying that Jerusalem was to be taken, and that the king of 
Babylon was to carry its people away captive, Jehoiakim was 
indignant over the message, and wanted to punish him who 
brought it. 

So nowadays the man of God who brings soothing and 
cheery messages to his hearers is pretty sure of a kindly 
reception; for there are few men who would not gladly have 
God help them in the line of their plannings and outreach- 
ings. But the man of God who tells of God’s proclamations 
against evil, and of the sure consequences of such sinning as 
his hearers indulge in, is liable to be hated for his message’s 
sake, or to be reproached for not “sticking to the gospel” in 
his preaching. 

It requires courage as well as tact to be a faithful messenger 
of God’s warnings to sinners, and of God’s counsels to half- 
hearted and double-minded believers. And it requires grace 
to receive in a right spirit a message from God that goes 
against our hopes and desires and apparent personal interests. 
Who of us is an improvement in this line over Jehoiakim 
and his sympathizers ? 


ADDED POINTS, 


Tt is important for us to know when to face dangers boldly, 





homes of Northern peoples were heated by open fires in the 
center of the earthen floor, in the living-room, with an open- 
| ing in the roof for outlet of the smoke. In the South, the 
open brazier, burning vharcoal or wood, was employed, and 
still is the chief dependence in the lands along the Mediter- 
ranean, from Spain westward, although the chimney now is 
found in Persia and in Palestine. Cooking was done at 
hearth-fires, but the baking of bread in ovens made by sink- 
ing holes in the ground, lining these with flat stones or fire- 
brick, and heating these by fires of dried grass, or the like, 
before putting in the bread (Matt. 6 : 30), 

The roll used by Baruch in writing down the prophecies of 
Jeremiah may have been written on leather of some kind, as 
we are told by Diodorus Siculus, who lived at the beginning 
of our era, that the ancient Persian records were written on 
this material. We know that the Jews, like the Egyptians, 
had the art of making leather; and we find mention of its 
use for writing in Josephus and the Talmud. Rolls are men- 
tioned often enough, but with no indication of the material 
on which they were written. 
have used in Jeremiah’s time, asthe art of making it was not 
yet known. Leather is made by tanning; that is, by con- 
verting the gelatin of the skin into an insoluble compound, 
by combining it with tannic acid, obtained from tree-barks. 








The Egyptian 


Parchment they could not | 


Parchment is made by soaking the skin in lime, to remove | 
the hair or wool, stretching, drying, and polishing it. It 
seems to have been invented in connection with the efforts of 
the kings of Pergamos, in Asia, to create a great library, to 
rival that of the Ptolemies at Alexandria. 





and when to keep out of sight wisely. And if we would hide 
| securely, the fewer persons knowing of our whereabouts the 
| better. 

| To stand near one who is in an exalted station may be a 
| place of special privilege, or a place of special temptation. 
| If the exalted one be a good man, it is good to be near 
|him. If he be a bad man, nearness to him may be peril- 
|ous. An humble station with few temptations may be 
| better for us than a place of prominence with added induce- 
| ments to evil, 
| Good counsel is worth nothing to him who rejects it. But 
good counsel is worth something to him who givesit, It is 
| one’s duty to advise aright, whether the advice be taken or 
rejected, 


It is of no use to hide one’s self, unless God makes the hiding 
But he who would have God hide him, must be 
prompt to hide himself at God’s call. 

Matters grow worse and worse to him who fights God, and 
every seeming victory against God is a sorer defeat to him 
who has won it. 

We do suffer because of the sins of those who went before 
us, as we do gain because of the well-doing of our ancestors. 
Every parent has a power of harming, by his course, those 
who come after him. 

There are points at which we lack a knowledge of the 
better way; but there are more points at which we go wrong 
because we will not do as well as we know how. And in 
many a point we are at fault because we would not receive 
counsel when it was proffered to us. 


secure, 
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A LOOK AHEAD. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1893. 
Israel After the Captivity. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


January 1. 
1. Returning from the Captivity. 
verses : 5,6. 
Golden Text. The Lord tay Gee will turn thy captivity, and have 
compassion upon thee. Deut. 


Ezra 1: 1-11, Memory 


January 8. 
2. Rebuilding the Temple. Fzra3:1-13. Memory verses: 10, 11. 
Golden Text. They praised the Lord, because the foundation of ‘the 
house of the Lord was laid. Ezra3: 11. 


January 15. 
3. Encouraging the People. Hag.2:1-9. Memory verses: 8, 9. 
Golden Text. Except the Lord build the yin they’ labour in vain 
that build it. Psa, 127: 1. 
January 22. 
4. Joshua the High-Priest. Zech. 3:1-10. Memory verses: 7, 8. 
Golden Text. We have a great high- aeheeh, that is passed iuto the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of G Heb, 4: 14, 


January oa 
5. The Spirit ofthe Lord. Zech.4:1-10. Memory verses: 5-7. 
Golden Text. Not by I ae nor by en but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts. Zech. 4 
February 5. 
6. Dedicating the Temple. Ezra 6: 14-22. Memory verses: 21, 22. 
Golden Text. I was ag 5 when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord. Psa. 122: 1. 


February 12. 


7. Nehemiah’s Prayer. Neb. 1: 1-11. 


aay verses : 8, 9. 
Golden Text. Lord, be thou my helper. 


Psa, 30: 
February 19. 
8. Rebuilding the Wall. Neh.4:921. Memory verses: 19-21. 
Golden Text. We —“- our prayer unto our God, and set a watch 
againstihem. Neh. 4 
Segre 26. 
9. Reading the Law. Nelh.8:1-12. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. Open thou oe “eyes that d may behold "wondrous 
things out of thy law. Psa. 119: 


March 5. 


10. — the Sabbath. Neh. 15: 


15-22. Memory verses: 17,18. 
Golden Text, 


Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Exod. 20:8. 
March 12. 
il. megher Before the King. Esth.4: 
verses: 5: 


Golden fest. Judge righteously, and plead the cause of the poor and 
needy. Prov. 31:9. 


10-17; 5: 1-3. Memory 


March 419, 

12, Timely Admonitions. Prov. 23 : 423. 
son.) Memory verses: 121. 

Golden Text. And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; 
filled with the§ a Eph, 5: 18. 

Or, The Vanity ofGray en Images. 
Lesson. ) Memory verses: #11, 

Golden Text. I - the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God 
besides me. Isa. 45:5 


13. Review 
Golden Text. 
path. Psa. 119: 


(A Temperance Les- 
but be 


Isa. 44: 9-20. (A Missionary 


March 26. 


Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
105, 


Old Testament Teachings. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
April 2. 

“1. The Afflictions of Job. Job2: 1-10. Memory verses, 2, 3. 

Golden Text. The Lord gave. one the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
Be the name ofthe Lord. Job1: 21 

Or, The Resurrection of Christ. 
Memory verses : 6, 7. 

Golden Text. But now is Christ — from the dead, and become the 
first-fruits of them that slept. 1 Cor. 20. 


poet 9. 


2. Afflictions Sanctified. Job 5: 17-27 
Golden Text, 


Matt. 28: 1-10. (Easter Lesson.) 


Memory verses: 17-19. 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. Heb. 12 : 6, 


April 16, 
3. Job's Appeal to God, Job2:1-10. Memory verses: 8-10. 
Giolden Text. WhatIdothou knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
hereafter. John13:7 
April 23. 
4. Job's Confession and Restoration. 
verses : 5, 6. 
Golden Text. Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the 
= of the Lord; that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. 
as. 5:11. 


Job 42:1-10. Memory 


April 30. 


Prov. 1 : 20-33. Memory verses: 20-23, 
See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. Heb. 12 : 25. 


5. Wisdom’s Warning. 
Golden Text. 


May 7. 
6. The Value of Wisdom. Prov. 11-24. Memory verses: 13-17. 
Golden Text. Trustin the Lord w > ail ‘thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own understanding. Prov. 
May 14. 


7. Fruits of Wisdom. Prov. 12:1-15. Memory verses: 10, 11. 
Golden Text. ‘The fruit of the +’ is @ tree of life; and he that 
winneth souls is wise. Prov. 11 


May 21. 


8. Against Intemperance. Prov. 23: 29-35. Memory verses : 29-22. 
Golden Text. Wineisamocker, strong drink is raging : and w hosoever 
is deceived thereby is not wise, Prov. 20:1. 


May 2& 
9. The Excellent Woman. Prov. 31:10-31. Memory verses: 26-29. 
Golden Text. Favour is deceitful, and be auty | ye buta woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. Prov. 
June 4, 


10. Reverence and Fidelity. Eccles. 5:1-12. 
Golden Tert. Not slothful in business ; 
Lord. Rom. 12: 


Memory verses : 1,2. 
fervent in spirit; serving the 


June 11. 

11. The Creator Remembered. 
verses : 13, 14. 

Golden Text. 
Eccles, 12:1. 


Eccles, 12: 1-7, 13,14. Memory 


Remember now thy Creator in the days ot thy youth. 
June 18. 
12. Messiah's Kingdom. Mal. 3 : 1-12. 
Memory verses: 8-10. 
Golden Text. They shall be spine, _— the Lord of hosts, in that day 
when I make up my jewels. Mal. 


June 25. 


(A Missionary Lesson.) 


13. Review. 
Golden Tert. 


In a thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths. 76. 


Prov. 3 


Lessons from the Life of Paul. 


THIRD QUARTER, 
July 2. 


1. Paul Called to Europe. Acts 16:6-15. Memory verses: 14, 15. 
Golden Text. Go ye therefore, and teach ail nations, baptizing them in 
oe a of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Matt. 


July 9. 
Acts 16 : 19-44. Memory verses: 29-31. 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 
July 16. 


zt. Godisa apinit. ‘and they that werehig bins poh worship 
him in spiritand intruth. John 4:24. 
July 2. 
4. Paul at Corinth. Acts 18:1-11. Memory verses: 
pkeonnt bel ante es otion nie ated, latte oe ee Peri Cor! iis 


2. Paul at Philippi. 
Golden Text. 
Acts 16 : 31. 


3. Paul at Athens. 





July 30. 
hesus. Acts 19:1-12. Memory verses: 
When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he ‘wil guide you 
John 16: 


5. Paul at E 
Golden Text. 
into all truth. 
August 6. 
6. Paul at Miletus, Acts 20 : 22-35. Memory verses: 31, 32. 
Golden Text. Remember them which have the rule over you, who have 
spoken unto you the word ofGod. Heb. 13: 


August 13, 
7. Paul at Jerusalem. Acts 21 : 27-39. Memory verses: 30, 31. 
Golden Text. For unto you it is given in the behalf of —" not only 
to believe on him, but also to suffer for hissake. Phil. 1: 


August 20, 
8. Paul Before Felix. Acts 24: 10-25. Memory verses: 1416. 
Golden Txt. Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong. 1 Cor. 16:13, 
August 27 
9. Paul Before Agvinge. Acts 26 : 19-32. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 
1:2. 


22, 23. 


1 1 Gor. 


September 3. 
10. Paul Shipwrecked. Acts 27 : 30-44. Memory verses: 42-44. 
Golden Text. God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Psa. 46:1, 
September 10. 
Acts 28 : 20-31. Memory verses: 
I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. 


11. Paul at Rome. 
Golden Text. 


28-31. 
Rom. 1 : 16. 
September 17. 
12. Personal Responsibility. Rom. 14: 12-23. 
Lesson.) Memory verses: 19 21 
Golden Text. It is good settler to eat flesh, ner e drink wine, nor any 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth. Rom. 14: 


(A Temperance 


September 24. 
13. Review. 
Golden Text. 


Gomee faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God. 


Rom. 10: 


Studies in the Epistles. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


October 1. 
. _The Power of the Gospel. Rom. 1: 8-17. 
16 
Goiden Text. I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, 


Memory verses: 


for it is the 
Rom, 1 : 16, 


October 8. 
2. Redemption in Christ. Rom. 3:1926. Memory verses: 21-24. 


Golden Tect. Being justified freely by his grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. Rom. 3:2, 


October 15. ° 


3. Justification by Faith. Rom.5:1-1l1. Memory verses: 8-10. 
Golden Text. While we were yetsinners, Christdiedforus. Rom.5:8. 


October 22. 


Rom. 12:1-15. Memory verses: 1, 2 


4. Christian Living. . 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 


Golden Text. 
Row. 12: 21, 
October 29. 
5. Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 
perance Lesson.) Memory verses: 12, 13. 
Golden Text. We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please ourselves, Rom. 15: 


1 Cor. 8:1-13. (A Tem- 


November 5. 
6. The Resurrection. 1 Cor. 15:12-26. Memory verses: 20-23. 
Golden Text. ‘Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Cor, 15 : 57. 


November 12, 
7. The Grace of Liberality. 2 Cor. 8:1-12. Memory verses: 7-9. 
Golden Test. He became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich, 2 Cor. 8: 9 
November 19. 
8. Imitation of Christ. Eph. 4: 20-32. Memory verses: 30-32. 
Golden Text. And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, Pesty ons 
one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. Ep 


November 26. 
9. The Christian Home. Col. 3 


(roiden Text, 
101 : 2. 


:12-2. Memory verses: 23-25. 


I will walk within my house with a perfect heart. Psa. 


December 3. 
10. Grateful Obedience. Jas.1: 16-27. Memory verses: 26, 27 
Golden Text. We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4:19, 
December 10. 
, 11. The Heavenly Inheritance. 1 Pet.1:1-12. Memory verses: 
5. 
(olden Text. Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light. Col.1: 12. 
December 17. 


12. The Glorified Saviour. Rey. 1:920. Memory verses: 17,18. 
Golden Text. Wherefore God also hath nighly om enatted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name, 


December 24. 
13. The Great savetntiom, Rey, 22: 8-21, 
Memory verses: 16, 1 
(olde n Text. W hosoev er will, let him take the water of life freely. 


Rev. 22: 17. 
Matt, 2: 1-11, 


(A Missionary Lesson.) 


Or, The Birth of Jesus. 
Memory verses: 911. 

Golden Text. Thou shalt er his name Jesus: for he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins. Matt. 


(A Christmas Lesson.) 


December 31. 
14. Review. 
Golden Text. 


hog grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen, Rev. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


MARKING THE SCHOLAR’S BIRTHDAY. 


The birthday of a Sunday-school scholar is often 
marked by special gifts, both on the part of the teacher 


and of the scholar himself. The teacher remembers the 
coming of the day, and sends opportunely a birthday 
card, a personal letter of loving interest, perhaps a book 
or game, that helps to make the day memorable. On 
his part, the scholar marks his own birthday by some 
special promise of devotion or act of service; not for- 
getting to carry to the Sunday-school, next Sunday, his 
“birthday offering,” which may be as many cents or 
“nickels” as he is years-old. 

The Rev. E. M. Stephenson, pastor of the Baptist 
Church of South Haven, Michigan, writes: “‘I have 
made it a practice for years to send all my Sunday-school 
scholars small tokens on their birthdays. For 18921 am 
mailing the boys ‘ Black Beauty,’ and to the girls I send 
a little collection of verses, headed by an appropriate 
Scripture text.’ 

The collection of verses, which Mr. Stephenson has 
prepared, is in the form of a small eight-page folder, 
about three by four inches. The title, on the first page, 
is a quotation from Joshua 3:4: “ Ye have not passed 





this way heretofore.” The divisions following are intro- 
duced by Scripture questions: “ How old art thou?” 
(Gen. 47 : 8); “ Whatis your life?” (Jas.4: 14); “What 
hast thou done?” (Gen. 4:10); and the last by the 
phrase, “ Sufficient unto the day ” (Matt. 6:34). Each 
division consists of an appropriate poetical selection, 
the last being original : 
“Many and hard are the trials of life; 
Searching and sore is life’s sorrow ; 
Thrice happy the soul, ’mid its care and its strife, 
That borrows no ill of to-morrow.” 

Mr. Israel P. Black, superintendent of the primary 
department of the Oxford Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Philadelphia, whose articles on primary methods 
have frequently appeared in The Sunday School Times, 
has long been in the habit of recognizing the scholars’ 
birthdays by specially prepared birthday cards and let- 
ters. The first form used was a card, nearly four inches 
square, fastened to a picture card with small white rib- 
bon, and containing this letter: 

DEAR SCHOLAR: 

We wish you a very happy birthday. We want to let 
you know that we think of you and love you on other days in 
the week as well as on Sunday ; so we send you this letter and 
this pretty birthday card. Please keep the cards, and when 
you look at them, think of the Sunday-school and the teachers 
who love you. Lovingly, your teachers, 

Mr. and Mrs, I. P. BLACK. 


A later form was a folder of gray cardboard, four by 
six inches, with a picture on the first page, a letter 
on the second, and a stanza on thethird, This is the 
letter: 


DEAR [FRED]: 

The Oxford Primary Class wishes to remember your 
birthday, and, by the hands of your teachers, send you this 
greeting: 

We hope that you will have a very happy birthday, and that 
you will remember to thank your loving Father in heaven for 
his great kindness in sparing your life for [ten] years. As you 
grow older, we hope that your parents and teachers will be 
able to say of you, as God’s Word says of Jesus, when he was 
** And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him.” 


young, 


Your loving teachers, 


Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs, ISRAEL P. BLACK, 


And the stanza is a prayer: 
We'll ask the Father’s hand 
To guide your steps aright, 
And lead you safe, through every year, 
To his own home of light. 

Recently Mr. Black has been using the ordinary birth- 
day picture-cards, which may be purchased of book- 
sellers, such as those of Hagelberg, Berlin, and the 
Marcus Ward Company. He says; “ We have never 
used toys, games, or books. Some schools send a small 
bouquet of flowers, with a picture-card attached,” 

In this school the bringing of “ birthday offerings” 
also an established custom, with special services, in the 
primary department. ‘I have never seen it tried in the 
older departments of the school,” Mr. Black writes, “ but 

do not think it would work with the same degree of 
interest. The custom is widely in use in nearly all the 
primary classes of our country, and is growing rapidly in 
favor. The contents of our ‘birthday box’ are voted 
yearly to the ‘child’s bed’ at the Presbyterian Hospital. 

“The service in the primary class is as follows: A 
little box is held up, and the scholars who have had 4 
birthday since the preceding Sunday are invited to come 
forward and place in the box as many pennies as their 
years of age. All such stand facing the class, and all 
sing together two verses of the ‘Birthday Hymn’ in 
‘Infant Praises,’ beginning with the second verse. Then 
all heads are bowed, and all recite: 

God in heaven, our loving Father, 
Many long years, by night and day, 

Has watched over our little friends [or friend], 
When asleep, at work, at play. 

May their [his or her] lives be long and happy ; 
May God have their heart’s best love ; 

And, when life on earth is ended, 
May we meet in heaven above. 

“After this all the children take their seats, The 
scholars are delighted with this custom, and, if not able 
to come, they send their pennies by some friend, to be 
placed in the box. We have used this method for about 
six years,” 

The superintendent of the Second Baptist Sunday- 


‘school of Chicago, Mr. 8. H. Bloom, believes in getting 


pledges from the scholars of his school for birthday 
offerings. The pledge now in use for that purpose co” 
ers the remainder of the nineteenth century, as will be 
seen below. The secretary’s coupons, at the end of 
these pledge cards, may be cut off and filed together a 
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February. 6, 1892.) 
chronological order, for reminding the teacher and scholar 
of any particular birthday. For convenience, the cou- 
pon of record is here given separately from the pledge. 
The heavy card, containing both, is about three by five 
inches : 


SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH AFTERNOON 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


My BirTHDAY OFFERING TO THE NEEDY. 





“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor, the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble” (Psa. 41 : 1). | 





Realizing that many children do not have the 
same blessings that I enjoy, who lack food, suitable 
clothing, and other things, it is my desire that I may 
be able in this way to aid in relieving some of the | 
needy in our midst. 

I will endeavor, by God’s help, to give each year, 
upon the retura of my birthday : 





BGS sstintiicecbitee iniotee 
| ID saccanis sadsciaie severeean in estate seessesis 
| CHAID GD viccesiecsécrenice covecseecopocesse 
‘ 1891-1892-1893-1894-1895 
Bi assicrrse 


1896-1897-1898-1899, Date of Birthday............. | 


seoond Baptist Church Afternoon Sunday-Sehoo 


SECRETARY'S RECORD OF BIRTHDAY OFFERING. 





i cciintias ahistbnns sivseapus sXnupctoiede sceven cnntepibeniebed deeeed 
CE i sicinntsesa hese vices scecaines evseniven sosntpens seneensecies 
BP CR Diiise ita. 506050 6608s sconscene cosenivnd seeiceads 





COPPER RE Ee CORE EEEOe ETE EEEES HHT EEEEED THs eEe HE eEES 


The envelope, in which the pledge card is kept, is 
a number six, white, having the following printed direc- 
tions : 


SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH AFTERNOON 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 





MY BIRTHDAY OFFERING TO THE NEEDY. 


SII a tes dteks inked usanddaie dontatees sactee sebscrbed 


Amount.........06. 


To ScHOLARS: Set aside for this purpose such an 
offering as you feel you ean conscientiously give; if 
you wish, one cent a year, according to.age. 

NoTe To TEACHERS: Upon presentation of this 
envelope with pledge enclosed, teachers will please 
eross off the year upon which such offering has been 
made upon the pledge thus: x. See that the offer- 
ing is placed in an envelope separate from other , 
eolleetions, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or -publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels., Announcements of new books, either by eircular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.} 








LOUNSBURY’S CHAUCERIAN STUDIES* 


For thirty-five years the acquaintances of Professor 
F. J. Child, of Harvard, have hoped, in a faint-hearted 
sort of way, that he would take time to prepare a thor- 
ough critical edition of Chaucer, a poet in whose lan- 
Ruage and literature he has long been deeply versed. 
The appearance, a few years ago, of Mr. Arthur Gil- 
man’s three-volume edition of Chaucer in the Boston 
set of British Poets, of which Professor Child had pre- 
viously been in some sense the general editor, nearly 
dispelled this hope, which was further diminished by the 
regular appearance of the parts of Child’s final great 
collection of English and Scotch ballads,—an under- 
taking sufficient to engage all the spare time of a college 
‘ustructor. Clearly we are not to have a Child’s Chav- 
cer; but meanwhile, though Gilman’s edition cannot 
Claim to represent an editorial equipment equal, in point 
of Profound scholarship, to that of the Harvard professor, 
it ‘8 an honest, thorough, and trustworthy piece of work, 
Which needs no American successor for years to come, 


ee 


Louies in Chaucer: His Life and Writings. | By Thomas R. 


nsbury, Professor of English in the Sheffiel 
Yale Universi: nglish in the Sheffield ific School of 
. y. vols., ¥x6 ihches, cleth, pp. xl, 1567. .New 
Mork: Merper and Brothers, Price, $9.00. = ° 
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especially as Richard Morris’s last edition, in the Aldine 
poets of George Bell and Sons, is also cheaply accessible 
in this country. 

Thomas R. Lounsbury, the hard-working professor of 
English in that seminary of very industrious teachers, 
the Sheffield Svientific School at Yale, has for years been 
known,’not only as the writer of the thoroughly satisfac- 
tory life of Cooper in the American Men of Letters series, 
but as the author of several] useful contributions to the 
study of early-English philology and literature,—a brief 
history of the English langhage, an edition of Chaucer’s 
Parlament of Foules, various lexicographical contribu- 
tions, etc. He now presents his magnum opus, three 
goodly volumes, handsomely printed; and entitled, with 
characteristic modesty, Studies in Chaucer. The amount 
of work which he has here expended would have pro- 
duced an elaborate new edition of the poet, or the fullest 
biography of him that had ever appeared, or a history of 
some entire period in literature; but the author has evi- 
dently preferred to prepare and present these essays 
related to a central theme, rather than to proffer a work 
properly claiming to be a self-centered finality. 

A three-volume life of Chaucer, indeed, would have 
been out of the question; and it was necessary, for one 
who would write as much as these volumes contain, to 
enter upon various critical and ethical questions, In all 
the various studies Professor, Lounsbury keeps constantly 
in view the literary rather than the merely technical side 
of the work of the great poet; his biography is chiefly 
studied for the light it throws upon the Canterbury Tales 
and the lesser writings; and the personal career of the 
man is considered as that of a representative creator and 
observer, rather than that of a person unrelated to an 
environment which influenced him profoundly, and which 
he did so much to make familiar to us. If the modern 
method of correlating causes, effects, society, and the 
potent individual, is valuable anywhere, it is so in the 
case of Chaucer; and this the author has perceived and 
made apparent. Facts, legitimate conjectures, and un- 
warrantable guesses or fictions are clearly separated in 
this part of the work. The groundwork of Chaucer’s 
text, and the careless or careful labors of its multiplying 
editors, are next considered, with recognition of the con- 
stant. progress toward trustworthiness. Similar care is 
shown in the endeayor to separate the real from the 
doubtful or spurious works assigned to the poet; both 
of the latter, fortunately, are of trifling importance, and 
if the whole are thrown away as non-Chaucerian, the 
loss is small, 

The last discussions, in the third volume, consider the 





let us not forget that, in morals and religion, his fellow- 
ship was deliberately self-declared to be with the heralds 
of the day, and not with the roysterers of the night. 





Professor August Wilhelm Dieckhoff ranks among the 

most conservative of the Lutheran theologians of Ger- 

many. He is a senior member of the extremely con- 

servative faculty of Rostock, which cast out even Moses 

Baumgarten as unsound, and was long represented by 

F, A. Philippi as its typical theologian. Professor 

Dieckhoff is a man of mature years, and, in his contro- 

versies with Professor Kahnis of Leipsic as to Lutheran 

theology, and with Professors Volck and Miihlan of 

Dorpat as to the Scriptures, he showed himself most 

tenacious of the orthodox tradition of his church. But 

in the theses on Inspiration, prepared for the General 

Lutheran Conference of 1886, he showed that, like 

Delitzsch in his later years, he felt constrained to make 
concessions to the newer criticism of the Scriptures. 
This position he now defends in his compact little book 
on Inspiration and Inerrancy (Die Inspiration und Irri- 
thumslosigkeit der heiligen Schrift). He contends that the 
view currently regarded as orthodox is neither that of 
the Christian Fathers nor that of the reformers, but was 
elaborated by the dogmatic theologians of the seven- 
teenth century. Taking Augustine as the typical theo- 
logian of the patristic and Luther of the reforming 
periods, he seeks to show by numerous quotations that 
they did not hold that the Scriptures are in such a sense 
the product of inspiration as to exclude all errors in 
minor matters of fact. As he truly says, both these 
great theologians approached the Scriptures from a 
practical, rather than a scientific, point of view. To 
Augustine they were the chief source of certainty over 
against Gentile error; to the latter, the last tribunal of 
appeal against the claims of the papal see and its sup- 
porters. Yet Professor Dieckhoff has not been able to 
adduce a single passage in which either of them admits 
the existence of errors in the canonical Scriptures; and 
it might be argued that not men engaged in such prac- 
tical conflicts as theirs, but men like Chemnitz and 
Gerard, would have the better opportunity to formulate 
what lay implicit in the Church’s consciousness of its 
relations to the Scriptures. The book concludes with 
an attempt to show that these concessions involve no 
change of attitude toward the divine authority of the 
Scriptures. (96 inches, pp. 190. Leipsic: Justus 
Naumann. Price, 2 marks.) 


Canon Farrar’s latest book, Social and Present-Day 





effect of Chaucer on subsequent literature, and the rea- 
sons for his esthetic and linguistic influence. The weakest 
part of these serious and valuable studies is, unfortu- 
nately, in their treatment of the question of morals as 
affecting Chaucer’s work as artist. The author is far 
from maintaining any crass gospel of “ art for art’s sake,”’ 


morality or immorality of Chaucer, or even of Villon, 
Boccaccio, Margaret of Navarre, or the coarser Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, shall not be discussed at all, But he 
is so careful to avoid any appearance of prudery, so 
anxious to give the literary artist the utmost freedom, 
that, while separate sentences are satisfactory enough, 
the general effect of this part of the discussion is rather 
vague and misty, and is almost unjust to Chaucer. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury also thinks that Chaucer’s influence 
upon the subsequent Reformation, and even his interest in 
religious progress of any sort, have been overrated,—as 
doubtless they have. But in such a discussion as Pro- 
fessor Francis A. March’s admirable comparison between 


found what, with due deference to Professor Lounsbury’s 
independence of judgment, must be called an abler and 
more satisfactory statement of Chaucer’s moral position 
than is here given. The Canterbury Tales are at times 
very gross, and utterly indefensible under nineteenth- 
century canons. But Chaucer stood knowingly and in- 
tentionally in advance of his time, as a conscious censor 
morum, all the more effective because of his jolly humor 
and his conspicuous hatred of cant and over-nicety. 
Boccaccio described men and women of the higher class, 
as they were, with little thought of anything save mere 
portrayal; Chaucer sharply and artistically contrasted 
vice with virtue, hypocrisy with religion, the church and 
society as they were with what they ought to be. Too 
great an artist to be a propagandist, he never “turned 
the crank of an opinion-mill;” but his great, cheery 
spirit, looking forward, not back, before, not behind, up, 
not down, lent a manly hand to help others out of the 
slough in which he himself knew he was toiling. In the 





fear to claim too much for this singer in the murky dawn, 





such as leads some English critics to declare that the | 


The Canterbury Tales and The Earthly Paradise may be | 


| Questions, was made up for the American market, and is 
here issued under the new international copyright law. 
| It consists of twenty-seven sermons, of the brevity cus- 
| tomary in Episcopal pulpits; but while the sermon form 
has not been altered for publication, the themes are sufli- 
| ciently varied and untheological to justify the title of the 
collection. Some are biographical, being obituaries 
gathered from the past decade of the preacher’s work, 
on Garibaldi, Darwin, Stanley, Newman, Garfield, and 
Grant. Others discuss such timely topics as the Jews, 
the personal and religious career of Tolstoi, the present 
richness of the rich and poverty of the poor, and 
national perils and duties at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Still others deal with such general subjects as 
“ Books, their Power and Blessedness;” “The Idgal 
Citizen;” “The Pulpit;” “The Need of Progress,” 
While they are earnest and thoughtful, they cannot be 
said to represent the distinguished author at his best. 
Farrar’s bent of mind and chief literary successes have 
always been rhetorical, and rhetorical in a way which 
demands, for effective presentation, a large subject and 
| plenty of room. The strength and sweep, the word- 
painting and broad suggestiveness of his new historical 
tale,—‘‘ Darkness and Dawn,”—or of his life of Christ, 
are seldom apparent in these fourteen-page sermons, 
(83<6} inches, cloth, pp. 377. Boston: Bradley & 
Woodruff. Price, $2.00.) 





Volumes of religious correspondence generally have a 
monotony of tone and of ideas, which keep the public 
from appreciating them. This is true, in part, of Words 
of Faith, Hope, and Love, a book which contains the let- 
ters written from his death-bed by the late John Dickie 
of Kilmarnock. But the preliminary sketch of his life, 
by Mr. Todd, the recipient of the letters, awakens an 
interest in the man, He was given over by the phy- 
sicians as a hopeless consumptive, and then managed to 
live forty years longer, and to spend thirty of them in 
self-denying labors as a home missionary. He also 
wrote tracts which had a wide circulation and did much 
good, The last eight years were spent on his death-bed, 
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and from that he carried on his corres- 
pondence with his friend. His themes 
are the joy of personal communion with 
Christ in his life and death, the danger 
of self-deception through a religion which 
seeks to put on Christ without putting off 
self, the necessity of a holy and self-deny- 
ing life to Christian assurance toward God, 
and the gooduess of God in what he inflicts 
upon his people,—the last a pathetically 
personal subject with him. Throughout 
the letters, and the few poems appended 
to them, there is found a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view from that of the evan- 
gelical correspondence of half a century 
ago. There is a keener appreciation of 
the truth taught by 4 Kempis and others 
of that school. (7}><4} inches, pp. 368. 
London: 8, W. Partridge & Co.) 


Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler’s 
chapters on Nature and Man in America— 
Lowell Lectures, reissued from Scribner’s 
Magazine, with iarge additions—are an 
excellent illustration of the combination 
too often seen between scientific accuracy 
in the statement of facts and an unscientific 
haste in the drawing of conclusions. Of 
Professor Shaler’s competence as a geolo- 
gist there can Le‘no question; but he 
would very likely be inclined to laugh at 
any mere theologian or philosopher who 
should ask assent to sweeping conclusions 
on a basis of assertions no more compul- 
sory than those presented here, in the 
matter of the effect of physical environ- 
ment upon anthropology or ethnology. 
Taine has been accused of basing a national 
literature upon a North Atlantic fog-bank, 
but he is less ready than the present author 
to evolve character from vicinage. (7453 
inches, cloth, pp. xiii, 290. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


No clearer or more spiritually minded 
book on ethics has lately appeared than 
The Crisis in Morals, by the Rev. James 
Thompson Bixby. Students of moral phi- 
losophy will at times differ with the author 
as regards certain of his assumptions and 
methods; but of their substantial value 
as a cogent setting-forth of the great truths 
of ethical necessity, moral growth, and 
personal development through self-sacri- 
fice for others (now and always, for the 
individual and for the race), there can be 
no question. Mr. Herbert Spencer's utili- 
tarian and experiential statements con- 
cerning the “data of ethics’ shrink and 
shrivel under the calin but searching in- 
vestigation presented in the first half of 
Mr. Bixby’s volume. His treatise may be 
commended to those who feel that they 
have too imperfectly thought out, for 
themselves, the fundamentals of the ought. 
(7X5 inches, cloth, pp. 315. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Readers of The Boston Post, prior to its 
recent change of management, were occa- 
sionally given a mild pleasure by sketches 
descriptive of birds, trees, fields, and skies 
observed in walks in the neighborhood 
of Cambridge. These papers of pedestrian 
travel at home were in the line made 
familiar by John Burroughs, Bradford 
Torrey, Charles C. Abbott, or Olive 
Thorne Miller; but, as must be the case 
in every sketch of natural history worthy 
of the name, they relied chiefly upon the 
writer's own eyes, ears, and sympathies. 
As gathered under the title of Land of 
the Lingering Snow: Chronicles of a 
Stroller in New England from January to 
June, the chapters make an agreeable 
addition to our minor American literature 
in this division. The authoris Mr, Frank 
Bolles, secretary of Harvard University. 
(74X53 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 234. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The head of the Muslim faith has aban- 
doned the long-existing prejudice against 
printed copies of the Quran. The Sultan 
of Turkey, who also is the Khaleef of all 
orthodox Muhammadans, has sent a nufh- 
ber of printed Qurans to mosks in various 
parts of his dominion. 


The science of anthropology lost a dis- 
tinguished promoter in the death of Jean 
Louis Armand de Quatrafages on January 
12, in his eighty-second year. As is 
known 'to the readers of his work on The 
Human Race, in the International Scien- 
tific series, he rejected the Darwinian 
hypothesis of the derivation of man by 
development from the lemur or any other 
quadruman, declaring that the difference 
of physiological structure is such as to 
exclude that hypothesis. His great work 
was his Crania Ethnica (1875), the stan- 
dard work on the prehistoric races of 
Eufope. 


“The Jericho of Italy” is the designa- 
tion given by a writer in The London 
Christian World to Bordighera, on the 
Italian coast close by Mentona, as it 
furnishes the churches of Rome with the 
palms for Palm Sunday. Groves of olives 
and orange and lemon-trees climb the 
mountain sides, while great rose-gardens 
bloom at their feet. ‘“‘There are many 
charming villas built among the olive- 
woods, one of them occupied by Dr. George 
Macdonald. Here he writes his books; 
holds a Bible-reading on Sunday, and 
gives a literary lecture once a week. The 
late Archbishop Tait, while visiting here, 
attended his Bible-readings, and they are 
still frequented by all ranks and classes 
of the community.” Some of his family 
are buried in the Protestant cemetery of 
the place. Otlier visitors speak of Dr. 
Macdonald’s household and business man- 
agement as charmingly original, and illus- 
trative rather of his ample faith than of 
his prudence as a good steward. 


Thus far the “ Book of Enoch” has 
been known only by stray quotations in 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, and in the 
Ethiopic Version which was brought from 
Abyssinia by Bruce, in 1773, and was 
edited and translated by Archbishop 
Laurence, in 1838, and by Professor Dill- 
man, in 1853. It is unknown whether 
the original was Hebrew or Greek, but the 
Ethiopic version was made from the Greek. 
M. Bouriant, of the French school at 
Cairo, has just discovered a Greek text of 
the book which covers the first thirty-three 
of the one hundred and seven chapters, 
and it will be published at once in the 
“Transactions” of the school. The sup- 
posed quotation in the Epistle of Jude 
occurs in the first chapter; but we have 
no reference to the existence of a “ Book 
of Enoch” earlier than Justin Martyr, in 
the second century. Dillman thinks the 
book is made up of an earlier work and 
later additions,'‘and that the latter are as 
old as 110 B.C. Others think that at least 
three hands were engaged in its compo- 
sition. Liicke, Weisse, and some other 
scholars, ascribe the whole work to 
Christian authorship. 

Under the auspices of the French Gov- 
ernment, M. Henri Doniol has published 
a work in four volumes which is of especial 
interest to American readers. It bears 
the title Histoire de la Participation de la 
France 2 T Establishment des Etats 
d’ Amerique. 


Unis 
As an appendix to the last 
volume is given the correspondence of 
Count Rochambeau, the commander of 
the French fleet at Newport and before 
Yorktown. It shows the very lively ad- 
miration of the French sailor for General 





Washington, and his just appreciation of 
the American situation. Yorktown was 
his last triumph, as six months after its 
surrender Admiral Rodney did something 
to retrieve the credit of the English arms 
by defeating Rochambeau and taking him 
prisoner in the West Indies, Théstu- 
dents of our religious history say that the 
presence of English troops in America in 
1755-62 did much to break down the Puri- 
tan discipline of the New England States, 
and that the influence of the French offi- 
cers during the Revolution helped to the 
diffusion of deistic opinions, which, until 
the close of the century, were almost an 
intellectual fashion among educated 
Americans. ‘ 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted, At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 








impossible to state accurately, at the time of |‘ 


going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper; regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general maké-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


For coughs, sore-throat, asthma, catarrh, 
and diseases of the bronchial tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa.—" Best and Goes Farthest.” 











tor Musicat Peopte. 


Easter Music, All kinds for Sunday-Schpols 
and a Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. F. W. Root’s New Course in Si ng 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence. % i 
each } ae are S in paper; $2.00 in clot 
ofa M I Bape. by Geo. F. Root. A most 
Si ecloating on sctcblenredion. Foe one of America’s 
best known pompecrrs- rice $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price go cents. Popular 

@. The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, a ie 
Price so cents, Anthem Jewel 
Danks. Anthems for ovens and closing of 
services, offertory, cte., etc., ae ri 
4 cents. Collections of Latest and Best 

ocal and Instrumental Music, »Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application. 

contains anthems and 
A HE, MUSIBAL, VISITOR co anists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. ublished monthly. 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1. » a year. Special 
terms to clubs. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sens Music Co., The John Qhareh Co., 
ao Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 cE » New York. 
aww SINGING-SCHOOL BOOK. 

$7.50 per duz. Single ary & = 
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CHIEF. | =" pages free. Kdited by WA. 


and A.F. Myers. ).W. Whitney Co., Pubs., Tol 
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Primary Exercises for Sunday-Schools. 
Indorsed b; beg ptbepe pa school Union. 


WARD & DEUMMON . New York City. 








Hints on 
Child - Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the 
nature and scope and methods. of the 
wise training of children. By the Rev. 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 

This work is the ripest result of the 
lifetime study and experience of a 
Christian educator, inthe sphere of the 
home training of children, as distinct 
from their teaching in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every 
9 in its pages ee been tested 

Sop principles of Christian philoso- 
phy, and by actual experiment in more 
than one generation of little ones. 

“One can sarcely read a page of the book 
without comming Smo pon some thought or sug- 

on that will be nate = a peepenty a 
fg with the boy or the girl t we know. If 
th k were studied by }—-5. parent who 
now has a flock of little ones around him, we 
do not at all doubt that the effect would be Mg 4 


rceptible on the whole American ignes pee e in 
fs Fis coming generation.” —The Luthera: (Phila: 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74 X_54 
inches, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INFANT-CLASS WORK. 

THe KiypERGARTEN MAGAZINE gives 
regular typical Primary Sunday-school Les- 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with youngchildren. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ trial, 30cents. KinDERGARTEN Pus. 
Co., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co opying | Books 


Are known and used all around the wor No Press 

Required. bg good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 

mag «32 ane 1,30, Ene by mail on me t of price. 
ushnell, 47 S. 4th St., Phira.. Pa. 


LOTHROPS 


fr S. 8S. REWARDS. 
a Sample Package 25 Cards and 90 Tickets, 
D for 13 2ct, stamps. Catalogue FREE. 
§ LEONARDO PUB. CO. 
LBANY, N. ¥. 
ary gent d The Pilgrim Golden Text 
Beok costs only 25 cents per 100 
copies; 14 cents extra for postage, 


cent 
TE (A, BOOK. if sent by mail, Order from 
Cong’18.8.& Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


aa Send for catal 
THOS. NELSON & SONS 33 E E. 17th Street, New York. 























For Your Singing ‘Class. 


LEASON & LAFFERTY’S 
GRADED COLLECTION. 


A Wide Awake, Progressive Text Book 


WITH A FINE COLLECTION OF 
SONGS FOR PRACTICE AND RECREATION. 
176 pages, $6.00 per dozen. 
Sent on approbation on receipt of 60 cents, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Now Ready.—THE 


ORGAN SCORE 


ANTHEM BOOK. 


By J. R. Sweney and W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Price, $5 per dozen; 60c. each, by mai 


JOHN J. HOOD, **4.Arc* see 











The leternations Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 


(234 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. 


It is printed 


on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Just the 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 
teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER, 103, Walgnt Street. Philadelubir Rp, 
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HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY, 


191 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 
wilt ical subscriptions at par for 
$300,000 COMMON STOCK OF 


" Journeay & Burnham,” 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
INCORPORATED 1891. 








Par value of shares, $100 each. 
Full paid and non-assessable. 
Stockholders have no personal liability. 





Capital, $1,000,000, 
DIVIDED INTO 


PREFERRED STOCK, - $500,000; 
COMMON STOCK, - - $500,000. 


The Company has no Bonds, end is 
without debt of any kind. 


The net earnings of the Company are di- 
vided between the Preferred and Common 
Stock, upon the basis of 8 PER CENT 
to the former, and 12 PER CENT to the 
latter, and all further profits are divided 
equally. 





OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 
LYMAN 8. BURNHAM, President ; 


HUGH BOYD, Vice-President and Treasurer 


(Surviving members of the late firm of Messrs. Journeay 
ana ): 


JOHN M. CONKLIN, Secrétary and Manager. 


DIRECTORS. 


LYMAN 8. BURNHAM, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
HUGH BOYD, ETHAN ALLEN DOTY, 
JAMES THOMPSON, F. A.. PARSONS, 
JESSE C. WOODHULL, M. W. BARSE, 

JOHN M. CONELIN, 


REGISTRAR OF STOCK., 
FRANELIN TRUST COMPANY. 


DEPOSITORIES. 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, 
NATIONAL CITY BANK. 


The firm of Messrs. Journneay & Buawnam, of 
Brooklyn, Importers and Dealersin Dry Goods, was 
established in January, 1844, by Mr. Henry P. Jour- 
neay and Mr. Lyman 8. Burnham. In the following 
year, Mr. Hugh Boyd became a partner, and the firm 
remained unchanged until the death of Mr. Journeay, 
& year ago, necessitated a reorganization, and its con- 
version into a corporation was accomplished. 

The reputation of the firm for honorable deaiing 
and for the high class of goods which it handles has 
always been recognized, and its credit and that of the 
company succeeding It is the highest accorded by the 
commercial agencies of the country. If has over fifty 
thousand patrons, not only in Brooklyn, but throngh- 
out the New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and extending as far 
south as Texas and as far west as Iowa. 

Its career has been one of continued prosperity, 
the sales for upwards of forty years past 
having amounted to over $1,250,000 per 
anmuunp. For the three months ending December 
31, 1891,—the first complete quarter of the corpora- 
tion,—its gross business amounted to $886,965.17, 
being 971,943.48 greater than the business of the 
firm during the same period in the preceding year. 
The net profits for the quarter were $37,777.18, be- 
ing at the annual rate of 8 per cent upon the 
Preferred Steck, 12 per cent upon the 
Common Stock, and « surplus eqnal to 5 11-100 
per cent upon both, making in all 13 11-100 per 
eenmt upon the Preferred Steck and 17 11- 
100 per cent upon the Common Stock, It is, 
however, expected that the business will show a 
much greater increase after March 1, upon which 
date the Company will remove from its present lim- 
ited and inconveniently located premises on Atlantic 
Avenue to its new and commodious building now 
nearly completed, at the junction of Fulton Street 
and Flatbush Avenue. This site was selected after 
due consideration, and it is believed to be the most 
advantageous location in the city of Brooklyn for a 
ary goods business. It is reached by seven different 
lines of Street cars, is opposite the station of both ele- 





vated railroads, and within two blocks of the Long 
Island Railroad station, whereas the present location 
is reached by but two lines of street cars, The re 
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American literature. 


hibited on every page of this volume. . 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable.”—Christian J/ntelligencer (New York). 


A second edition of this popular book has 
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By H, CLAY TRUMBU 


A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 
in the World's Forces, 


LL. 


Friendship is a theme of the ages, 
ment in this book is as. fresh and thorough as it 
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Its treat- 


The claim is boldly made that 


engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by 
The same qualities are ex- 
. . The glowing argument, 


itorial paragraphs. 


called for. 


friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 

“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 


The readers of The Sunday School Times 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 


r. Trumbull in its 


This work ot 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, 
“ postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








moval is in regpouse to a popular demand, and uni- 
versal assurances of approval have been received of 
the contemplated change. 

The Company is managed, under the control of its 
Board of Directors, by the surviving members of the 
late firm, aided by its well-known, reliable, and ex- 
perienced staffofempléyees. Messrs. Lyman 8. Burn- 
ham and Hugh Boyd,and Mr. John M. Conklin, for 
many years associated with the late firm, have en- 
tered into an agreement with the Company to remain 
in ite service until July 1, 1896,and for such longer 
period as their services may be required. 

The stock now offered is the balance of that Issued 
by the Company to acquire the interest of the deceased 
partner. The eight per cent stock which was offered 
in July last was largely over-subscribed, and was al- 
lotted pro rata among nearly six hundred'«pplicants. 
It is now quoted 106 ex dividend bid, with no stock 
offered. 


CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ten per cent upon application, balance within ten 
days afier allotment. The right is reserved, should 
the applications exceed the amount offered, to allota 
less amount than that subscribed for. Preference in 
allotment will be given, so far as is practicable, to the 
customers of the house. 


Prospectus and form of 
application can be obtained 
from the undersigned, and 
applications may be made to 
them direct or through local 
banks. 


HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY, 
911 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 
15 Nassau Street, New York. 
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OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail 

neverknown. Bestall-the-year climatein 
theworld. Soil toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
ofwater. Low and unusually liberal terms. 
Cc. E. Stumons, . C.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, Ill, 
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CASH CAPITAL, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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all other claime....... 


Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle 


Sarplus over all Linbilities, wr 


ve for Reinsurance and 


$500,000.00 


1,994,685.25 
455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,960,394.07. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 

CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIB, Sec. and Treas. 

JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles P. Perot, 
Jos. K, Gillin 
Bamuel Wels 
Charies 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 
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The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


No one 
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36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 


you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
J WELL & CO., No. 10 


VERY one in need of information on the subject 
will do well to obtain a copy of 

. pages, price one dollar. 
pt of price. 
n from the American Newspaper Di- 
urnals, gives 
a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters 


to the of advertising. Address 
AOVERTICING BUREAUS io Soeuce Sto 


Contains a | 


“DO NOT STAMMER.”’ 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker writes: ‘I never 
saw worse stammerers than some of those you 
brought to me, and the cure was rapid and truly 
wonderful.” Refer also to G. W. Childs, proprietor 


Ledger. 
Pamphiet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, | pring Garden 8t., » Pa. 


STAMMERING. 
ar elee to Exit s. Fh DD. Boston, 
Mass, E. J, E. Tuorrn, Newton Centre, Mass. 


DO YOU STAMMER? 10" 03 


y 

York School 

of Oratory, and for cure of stammering vocal 

impediments, Corsemuendenee invited. Principal 
George R. Phillips, 114 W. 14th 8t., New York City. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 


INING-SCHOOL. Always open. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Monthly excntsien to Italy, 
H.G b & SONS, 940 Broadway, N. Y. 
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DE CIVITATE DEI. 
The Divine Order 
OF 


Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A Book FOR EVERY ONE WHO AIMS AT 
HIGHER THINKING AND LIVING. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 
1891, delivered before Princeton Leyey., 
Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Chris- 
tian sociologist of wide reputation. It dis- 
cusses the burning questions of the hea 8 
the Nation, the School, and the Church, in 
the light both of the Scriptures and modern 
experience. The clear, strong utterances of 
a keen Christian scholar and practical man | 
of affairs on these subjects of universal inter- | 
est are sure to be helpful and suggestive. | 

We know of no better answer to the destructive 

of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- | 
tained in this volume. Its contents are fresh, vig- | 
orous, and stimulating. — 7he New York Observer. 

In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pres- 
ented.— 7heChristian Intelligencer (New York), 

This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound 
in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it 
may be had of booksellers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
& 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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700,000 hila. Ladies’ ed ny 
an ousekeeper. sa Sam e copies free. 
CURTI8 PUBLISAING * Philsdelphis, Pa. 


ie Busy Girls, a Bandle of Letters for 
Sale. By Grace E. Dover, of the New Yorx 
Board of Education. Of much interest to eve Fa. 
12mo. Cloth. 50 cents,po-tfree. FUNK & a- 
NALLES CO., 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 














A Model 
Superintendent 





An object-lesson will help a super- 
intendent more than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book “A Model Super- 
intendent ” shows how a good super- 
intendent actually did his work :—In 
the study; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars ; among the 
records, at special services. It is a 
| sketch of the life and work of Henry 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. * 








“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and 
this book tells how he became such ; it exhibits 
his methods, and gives, besides, the precise 
forms and exercises which he used. bdited so 
pa intelligently, and ‘ng in iteelf 
such valuable characteristics, the volume will 
be widely useful.”—7he New York Observer. 







Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of | 
| Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by | 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publisher. 


} 

| 

| 

| 

; 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBlisuer, « 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY sonons. TIMES is | peng = ys weekly 
atthe J coop 4, noree, bs edeta either my or new subscrib- 


ers, 
ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, M maries, and Theological Stu- 
foam $1.00 a year, or %.00 for five years, full payment 
vi 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Abe a ool or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
pat supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
é@ following yearly club rates: 
any number 0 eoneee imose aa one) mailed 
to indivi nal addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more co tes = a to one address, 
8 ayn beng A package thus sent is to 
Kt only, ant ® no panne can be written or 
priate on the sepa: 
rs for chy ma: ESP be eugeret, — rily 
to ‘inate ual addresses = 1.00 ore yina 
oe eds to one address, at 50 cents eac at rt so de- 


ome ¢ papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although !n cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school « et their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent Ce ny ‘This applies to 
on clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
elnbs may be divided into packages of five or 


mere. “t desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free , additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies ‘for inaclub ofeither 
ee The copies Ba. age © elubs cannot 
wel sent separately, but 1 be Included in the 


ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
dy the club as originally oO > sped and the rate to 
be the p rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools at are open Saring only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
eepec is malted, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
AF A ra ,» may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of oxage clubs do not 
aeve this privilege, but any suc mag have his paper 
nged from the package to an individual address, 

by paying Aft fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
aye: cen 





for three months, 
rs asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not eo mg 
office to which they Wish it sent, but al e@ one to 
which It has been poae. All addresses should include 
oo? county and # 
aclub Cabeoriptica is renewed by some ather = 
son than the one who sent the previews subseript 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the ch ab he subscribes for takes the plane of the one 
formed last year b 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariab! be discontinued at 
Renewals should 


expiration of the subscriptio 
re be made early. 
h copies of any one tssue of the r to @ 


able ‘att he teachers of a school to examine It, witht be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal | eo 
the following rates, which include 

One copy, one year, sbil 
‘Two or more copies, one year, éshillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent ober singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadeiphia to the 
subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Pastes, Enamels, 
injure the tron, and 
Mant, Odorless, Durable, and t 
no tin or glass pack See bai overs purchase. 
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WATTS Sisiver VIOLET) 


Positively cures Chapped Skin, 
Tips, and all roughness caused by 

using impure Soaps, Cold Wind or 

Bunburn. Lillie Langtry, Mrs. Pot- 

ter, Ellen Terry and Marion Harland 

nse and recommend it. On sale atall 5 

draggists or hy mail, cts. 10 N. Broap St., Pats. 
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pOUsoune 
g@ GREATEST | INVENTION 
EVERY FAMILY, SH e HAVE IT 
(OrRED niorur® one TIN CANS 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


INVENTORS AND 
‘PRILADELPHIA. PA. 
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but they don’t show it. 


last longer. 
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For clothes washed with Pearline 


Look Around 


and see the women who are using 
Pearline. 
out. They’re brighter, fresher, more 
cheerful than the women who have 
spent twice as much time in the 
rub, rub, rub, of the old way. Why 
shouldn't they be? Washing with 
Pearline is easy. 


It’s easy to pick them 


And look at the clothes that 
are washed with ' Pearline. 
They’re brighter, and fresher, 
too. They haven't been 
rubbed to pieces on the wash- 
board. They may be old, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


We sites 


as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” T's 


FALSE—Pevline * or peddled, if your grocer sends 


honest—send it back, 


JAMES ‘PYLE, New York. 





The old saying that ‘‘con- 
sumption can be relieved if 
taken in time” was poor com- 
fort. Itseemed to invite atrial, 
but to anticipate failure. The 
other one, not so old, “ con- 
sumption can be relieved,” 
is considered by many false. 

Both are true and not 


true ; 


the first is prudent— 


one cannot begin too early. 
The means is careful liv- 


ing. 


Scott’s 


Emulsion of 


cod-liver oil is sometimes an 
important part of that. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 


Scorr & Bowun, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


33 





OR WEAK LUNGS 


Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


ete 


ronchitis, Nervous Proctrati 
ia or Indigestion, Loss cf Vigor and 


from Poverty of 


the Blood, Winchester's. ftypopbosuhive is 
agood remedy, beingunequaledasa Vitalizing 


Tonite, 


Brain, Nerve and Blood Food. 


SOLD BY DHRUGGISsTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥. 








Attractive “rie. 


WALL PAPER": 


6Oc, aroll. A.L.OIAMENT & Ta 60.1200 “1200 | Market St. tgs inPa. 


. + Rusifoam 


PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETH. 


A Perrect Liquip 
DENTIFRICE. 











Price 26 cents. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 

















The correct writing-papers for 
— Soretgn, —_ every-day 


BOSTON LINEN 

BOSTON BOND, 

and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, reasonable in 
price. I{your dealer does not keep 
them, send us your address, and 
we will Sorward you our complete 
samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD Co., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 











DIXON'S 2.5 PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
Ifyour stationer does not keep thomp mention The 8undaySchoa 
Times, and send 16¢. in stamps to Joseph Dixom Crucible Com 
pany, Prater -hy N.J., for samples worth double the mone. 
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COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


ing Btscnsce Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula, and all Wast- 


ood sees 


niga ee one S palatable totake as honey. Does not produce Nausea, 


otekaRy assliniia Sifects are almost immediate 
p to assert itself semi-occasionally after being swal- 


soult foes not ee 


as aad 


eu 
ulsions certain] 


ht vwahile takin, 


euities S re ra sistas cor r of BONE « and MUSCLE, it purifies the) Blood, and 


itis a tr 
that never 





Hision the only one that is is ‘always ready, always alike, and 
dummy, and greasy blob at the top to upset the 


patient’s stomac 
tis isu used in ait 
vs! s preser! 

an ada, an aA | 


the eadin hosp itals 
the the most emi mi nent “physicians in the United States 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


MAGEE EMULSION CO, rou, 


Lawrence Mass. 
Toronto, Canada. 





WORTH REPEATING 


en 


TWO LOVERS. 
[By George Eliot.] 


Two lovers by a moss-grown spring : 
They leaned soft cheeks pa there, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 

And heard the wooing thrushes sing. 

O budding time ! 

O love’s blest prime ! 


Two wedded from the portal stept : 
The bells made happy carolings, 
The air was soft as tanning wings, 
White petals on the pathway slept, 
O pure-eyed bride! 

O tender pride! 


Two faces o’er a cradle bent : 

Two hands above the head were locked ; 
These pressed each other while they rocked, 
Those watched a life that love had sent. 

O solemn hour! 

O hidden power! 


Two parents by the evening fire : 
The red light fell about their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees 
Like buds —_ the lily s ire. 

O patient life 
O tender strife ! 


The two still sat together there, 
The red light shone about their knees ; 
But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
O voyage fast! 
O vanished past ! 


The red light shone upon the floor, 
And made the space between them wide ; 
They drew their chairs up side by side, 
Their pale cheeks joined, and said, “Once more!’ 
O memories ! 
O past that is! 





HYPERTROPHY OF THE 
CONSCIENCE. 


[ Editorial, in The Spectator. } 


A great physician said the other day to 
a friend, speaking of a common acquaint- 
ance: “ Yes, she is a very amiable girl, 
suffering, as so many now do, from an en- 
larged conscience.” He referred to a dis- 
ease either much commoner or more gen- 
erally recognized than it used to be, the 
over-nutrition (or “dy bertrophy, as they 
call it technically) of some one organ ‘of 
the body. The medical authorities tell 
us that hypertrophy arises either as a 
healthy or as an unhealthy condition of 
the body. A blacksmith will get an en- 
largement of those muscles of the arm 
which he constantly uses, and their 
apparent over-nutrition will probably be 
nothing but useful to him, enabling the 
hard-worked muscles to perform their ex- 
cess of work. 

On the other hand, this is a condition 
which, amongst those wha do not over- 
exercise any particular organ of the body, 
generally arises as a disease. For in- 
stance, nothing is much commoner, nowa- 
days, than over-nutrition of the heart, a 
condition of things to which it is said 
that too much use of stimulants very 
often gives rise. Mr. Hardy, in the novel 
“he has just published, makes one of his 
peasant women describe very graphically 
this condition of her drinking husband’s 
heart. “‘It is not consumption at all, it 
seems,’ she says. ‘It is fat around his 
heart,’ he says. ‘There, it is like this.’ 
Joan Durbeyfield, as she spoke, curved a 
sodden thumb and forefinger to the shape 
of the letter C, and used the other fore- 
finger as a pointer. ‘“At the present 
moment,” he says to your father, “ your 
heart is enclosed all round there, and all 
round there; this space is still open,” he 
says. ‘“‘As soon as it meets, so,”’—Mrs, 
Durbeyfield closed her fingers intoa circle 
complete,—‘ “ off you will go like a shad- 
der, Mr. Durbeyfield. You mid last ten 
years; you mid go off in ten months or 
ten days.”’” That is hypertrophy of the 
heart. What the eminent doctor meant 
in relation to his young friend was that 
she had some analogous over-nutrition of 
the conscience. When the heart is thus 
over-nourished, instead of normal action, 
you geta’much weaker and flabbier ac- 
tion. An enlarged heart is very sensitive, 
and very much | given to palpitations and 
to rapid, feeble beating. It does not do 
its work half as well, but it does it with a 
great deal more conscious effort. The 
patient is awareof his own heart-beats with- 
out paying special attention tothem. He 
cannot get rid of the sense of the beating of 
his heart. Yet what it has to do, merely 
to send the blood through the whole frame, 
it does not do so effectively. 





Now, hypertrophy of ‘the conscience 








February 6, 1892.] 








produces a very analogous effect. The| 

*‘ enlarged conscience” 1s always making 
itself felt, and yet does not drive the sense 
of obligation through the character with 
the natural and simple energy of healthy 
moral constitutions. Girls or boys with 
“an enlarged conscience” are pete al- 
ways anxious about what they ught 7 
do, but are generally aeectala 2 
should be, and, even when they are a 
tain, are very apt not to do it. They 
have what may be called constant palpi- 
tations of the conscience, but no vigorous 
sense of obligation that makes the act 
follow the sense of duty as instan- 
taneously as the blood rushes through the 
arteries when the heart contracts vigor- 
ously. . 

And no doubt the reason, or at least 
one of the chief reasons, why these “en- 
larged consciences” are so common, nowa- 
days, is the same as one of the reasons why 
what is called ‘fatty degeneration of the 
tissues” is so frequent nowadays ; in 
other words, the too liberal use of stimu- 
lants. Allthe great physicians are agreed 
that alcohol, if not very sparingly used, 
tends to produce those unhealthy cushions 
of fat in which some of the most useful 
organs of the body are found to be im- 
bedded. And we believe that all the best 
judges of our moral ailments would agree 
that it is too often the liberal use of moral 
stimulants—that is, excitements valued 
simply as excitements—which produce 
those hypertrophic consciences at once 
so much too sensitive and so much too 
weak, 

It js the excitability and excitements 
of the day which lead to the “ fatty de- 
generation” of the conscience, to the con- 
fusion between indulging in fine feelings 
and the doing of right actions. The more 
we indulge in the luxury of fine feelings 
which lead to no practical consequences, 
—no consequences, that is, which involve 
steady and deliberate action,—the more 
we quicken and enfeeble the moral pulse, 
and the more we substitute palpitations 
of the conscience for that steady driving- 
power which should send a calm, prompt 
spirit of resolution through the whole 
structure of the character. 

It is a curious consideration, but we 
believe it to be true, that right feeling, if 
it be nothing more than mere feeling, is 
almust more enervating, though much (ess 
degrading, than wron feeling itself. For 
the former does not Meenst us with our- 
selves, nay, often pleases us with our- 
selves; while the latter, though it de- 
grades, does at the same time det us 
against ourselves, and often leads to an 
uprising of the sterner and stronger part 
of the character. The habit of pottering 
about amidst subtle distinctions of feel- 
ing, and comparing the one with the 
other to no particular purpose, is one of 
the most dangerous habits that can be 
devised for the weakening of an origi- 
nally high character, It is that which 
supplies the degenerate tissue on which 
weak consciences are fed. A great theo- 
logical writer has remarked that what the 
Christian Church now wants is rather 
concentration than expansion; that ex- 
pansion of sympathy has been carried 
almost too far, while intensity of purpose 
has steadily dwindled. We believe that 
to be a panes true remark. We need 
a return to that sterner life of the 
conscience which shrinks from dallying 
with noble sentiment, unless that noble 
sentiment can be at once and simply 
deeds. into the substance of good 

eeds 


The annoyance of Iai 
lamp-chimneys need not be 


borne. 
Get tough glass chimneys. 


Macbeth’s ‘ pearl top”’ and 
“pearl glass” are tough 
against heat; they do not 


break, except from accident. 
They are also clear, trans- 
aga ,»not misty or milky; they 
t and stand upright; shape 
and proportions are right to di- 

rect the draft upon the flame. 
They cost a fittle more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 
tinually. 
Pittabury. 


Gro, A. MACBETH & Co, 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 













Washing Powder. 

Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without GoD DusT WASHING 
Powper, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is sold by all grocers, 


Less Thay ONE ONE NE NALA bic of Monay 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., SrrispuRGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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BURPEE’S SEEDS. CROW 
Did -. 4 lant Seeds and then wait sadly for the green leaves that never came ? 
BURPE DS are not thatkind; you plant them; theygrow. ‘That’s one reason 
why our pe order Seed Business ‘is the largest, There is nothing doubtful about 
BURPEE’ S SEEDS; their strong vitality is tested before selling, while moving all been 
grown from the most thoroughbred strains they are equally sure to delight the planter 
with the Choicest Vegetables and'most Beautiful Flowers, If you appreciate quality 


in Seeds, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892. 
It is a handsome book of 160 pages; tells all about The Best 
Garden, Farm, and Flower Seeds, including Rare Novel- 
ties of Su assing Merit, which cannot be obtained elsewhere— ‘ 
REE to all who intend to purchase Seeds. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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B, mvee. font ep red, basel 
ty a on 
iden were, wold. ‘th 8 in = m eiane, 

fasts jes ms, ie Victoria's i 
colors. Te = : aanere Ly ei ever- 
fastings; keep thoir bright colorsall winter 
each of the above choice varieties sent by oy snail for 
in stamps; retail price, . Our 


Demutifel Ipereted 18 - 
page catalogue accompanies each order. Address; ‘ 


Samuel Wilson, Seed Grower, Mechaniosville. Pa. 


EE IS Sanne 


PLANTS BULBS, and and Re a 
DREER'S GAR GARDEN Ci CALENDAR ror) fctemeasencretaiee 
HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, wih, By 























DOMESTIC PEACE 
will not be enjoyed bn fam'ly whose head does not pro- 
id Hartman” Wire M “+i 2) mud and dirt will not be 
ye We have made over halfa 
million mats, to bless the homes throughout the world. 
ery year we sell 90} 90 perc. of all the wire mats purchased, 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Ch imbers St., New York; 51 and 53 S, 
Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. ; T. D. Ganse, General Western 
Sales Agent, 508 508 State 8t., Chieago, Til. 

Catalogue and testimonials malled free. Our Mats have brass | attached stamped “‘ Hartman.” 














Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem pornnetnens to compare > A living writer with the 
incomparable erson. Yet here is a handful of little books whuse brief essays invite such comparison. 
They concern ae me a chiefly, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
Emerson has in various ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so ag! oe! or quite so maniy, If 
the insight here into nto principles and character is less extensive than Emerson’s, it is more intensive, [f the 
grasp is less unive it is more eternal. If the thought be not pene | wrought out into pith, point, 
ey 4 falness, it is unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 
n delivery, its aim isso much more lofty. If its truth be more homely, it is, oh, so much more useful ! 
If g ~4 + bel eas bril ene, it is more licid. What we read is not beautiful perpiexity, but plain simplicity. 
writes with a <aeat deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 
eye. Bae ~~ 4 pee En een , yet no man can pace @ more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
thus ay my — is this trait t renders him so h elpful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 
ct of life directiy from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian 
eis Unshrinkinely firm and yet at times beautifully tender in applying them to the difficult points of life and 
thought. Whether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the single individual's jon and character, under the title “Seeing and Being,’ or with truth incon- 
tradictions, under the title ‘ cal Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ v— } Knowing and Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘ Charac- 
pg HL and Showing,’ or with ‘ Aspirations and Influences,’ bis words cannot fail in doing 
hey encourage the timid, —— the -a ng. check the impulsive, freshen the weary, and Jift up the 
eal before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in ‘the actual.” 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than aset, For sele by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 

















JOHN D. WATTLES, Pvstisuer, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Pansy seed ; 1 pkt. satay, 
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Pretght Paid. ‘WoMULLEN WOVEN WIKRE FENCE 00. .CHICAGO 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For oom = DRESS 
NGS. 
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wa gent anid mye 0.200 Greet Aue Manviio ni: 


$10.00 REWARD 


For any agent who will work 6 days with our 
new book, “ Heart's Delight,” and not clear 





$25.00. It’s a volume of the /atest yocal 
and instrumental music. Nearly 500 pages ; 
size, 10X12 inches; 32 lithograph pictures, 
Price, only $3.00. Same music in sheet form 
would cost at wholesale at least $30.00. be mcm 
free, on receipt of 30 cents to pay f erp 

Quick reply a a ake money for you. Ad 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Fuiiadcintia, Fa. 
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writer.’ 
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~|SELL MUSIC S22 


mts who 

ill take sub- 

scribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four 
cents,and receive tamplecopy with fve complete pteces 
of latest vocal and instrumental music. Address, 
ut & WOODWARD’'S MUSICAL 

THLY 2 Broadway, at York. 


NOVELTIES AGENTS 


Convertible Wire Bas Handy 6B itton, — 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 
D. CasSGREEN MFG. Co,, 134 Van Buren St., Chicago, 


“Sacred Pictures” is a pond 
Le a Large — 9X10 in., 
9 TS «= pictures. Prices, $1.75 to +375, 
este rele on earth. Exclusive SoreDery, liberal 
terms, fre’ ight paid; illustrated circular free, 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phil Phila., Pa, 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other energetic persons. Get our oe 
on religious books and Bibles before e ng else- 
where, John C. Winston&Co., Phila.,Pa. ‘or Chicago, ti}. 


AGENTS WANTED to ~ BOOKS. 


our HOLID 
Splendid terms enavanenn, Send for illustra- 
ted circulars t0 American Publishing Coe., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis. or Cincinnati, 
ANTED. Several general agemtatotrav el 
and appoint local agents on ou _ 
lications. Must pavonepertones, ability, and 
erences. R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Ma. 


PAYING THING for A is our PHOTO. 
T cree FAMILY RD eae” 
We give you liberal terms. Address 


©. P, CORY & 00... 614566 Jefferson &., 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ horse flesh who bought a go0se ‘9 ride on.” Dan’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it, Common 

soap fails to to accomplish satisfactory results in 

an ing, and necessitates a great out- 

lay of time and labor, wuich more than balances 

any saving in cost. Practical people will find 

Bapoitro the best and cheapest soap for house 
ne oe Ps All grocers sell it. No. 2% 








THE 





Most popular and sensible SUSPENDER. 
Explanations of its make-up do not satisfy. 
A trial convinces or reasonable man. Send 
for our circular, telling how you can get it. 


Chester Suspender Co.,20 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass. 





What to make with 
EUREKA SILK. 


1892 Edition, Largest 
Best Book of 


the kind punietes. Book of 
on receipt of 3 cents in 
stamps. 

EUREKA SILK CO., 


40 Summer 8St., n. 








by return mail, fall de- 

wi Woopr'a SarnoraD 

Th 1 ny . 

date. ese, only, are the 

FalLon sveTEMs inventedand 

by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Ve. 

ons. Any lady of ordi- 

nce can gently and quick- 
tand make any 
to any measure, 
ldrep. en 





’ 
O’NEILL 
6th Avenue, 20th to Bist ‘we 
Lar mae rtersand dealers‘n Dry Goods, Millinery, 
eta... nited States. Sepd for samplesand prices 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Breadway, Cor. Eleventh wt, New York. 


“DRESS STAY, 


advertisement of YPsILanti Danes Stay 


.» Ypsilanti, Mich. in next week's issue. 
G00D SENSE od ate tare Rtened but- 
tons— won't pull off; cord-edge button-boles—won't 
wear out; ring buckle at hip—secures hose supporter. 


w York. 





Ree 
M'r’e 





The new sha 2 Save discomfort and 
darning. Titustrated st free. 4 


WAUKENHOSE OmPAN Y, Boston, Mass. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 
Black Stockings Never Creck or Fade. 

For sale at 927 Broadway, New York ; 145 tT pemens St., 

Boston ; 109 State St., C Seud for price list. 











I8d1. 


Celebrated for their Pure Tene, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation, 

170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mase. 
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Art embroideries, fancy needle work, expensive laces, in a word, all 
fine materials Should never be washed with ordinary soap. The chances 
are three in four that they will be injured either by the powerful chem- 
icals or “‘ free alkali” found in nearly every soap. The only safemethod 
is to make suds of hot water and Ivory Soap and allow it to cool till 
lukewarm. ‘This solution is very effective. 

Prof. Cornwall, of Princeton, after a chemical analysis of Ivory 
Soap, states that while it has more than the average cleansing power, it 
is so very well made that it will not injure the most delicate fabric. 


CopyriGuT 1891, BY Tus Paoctrss & Gamots Co. 
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For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s M ine. monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also ape eb Sa unday-school lessons. it embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
echool literature, and is eet with a hi welcome. Fhinyee gene etd Lage § apn ayear ; 

one OE ve per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-schoo! lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to 
a brief and simple plan of )esson study which the scholar would un re, rather than a comp! 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, oe. 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D. . WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ CHURCH FU FURNISHINGS. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 





sorter PAY WI WELL. 


niece ore aie Benibusee 
Exhibitions, 
— i — 1-4 


McALLISTER. = 220 BA E! 
are Manufacturers of, Im. 


porters and Dealers in 
STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 
GAS MAKING APPARATUS. 


50,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Slides to order, 














MoINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

{HT Mention this paper. 


Warrs ros CaraLosvs. 


BAXTER C. SWAN 
CHURCH, HALL «x> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


fatten as emer VARIETY. 





Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews, 


ee Chairs. 
or 











CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 
Estimate given ot cost, and descriptive 
eT = on application. 
WEIDE R, 
No. 3% South 4 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banver stands, 75c. 

tend for illustrated 
price-list. 
©. A. HART @ co. | 





CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY C 
NCINNATI, O., sole makers of the ‘ 

Church, School and Fire ‘Abarun Delia, 
me 2200 testimonials. 


PANELED 


METAL io 
CEILINGS ~ NouTHnor £ Co. 


FLACS AND BANNERS 


FOR ad AR AND ALL OTHER 
timere. a 
Send i 





Covered . six eens patents. 
The best forchu halls, and 
stores. Send for 








1233 N. 34 St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








DELICIOUS 
“FERRIS” 
HAM. 


The housekeepers who scan these columns have 
doubtless noticed the practical recipe we publisheg, in 
the issue of January 2, for“ ROASTING A HAM.” 
Where the family is small, there is sometimes a ques" 
tion as to using the remnantsof suchajoint. We now 
suggest to our lady friends the following methods of 
making the remnants from the dinner on the “ Roast” 
equally valuable and attractive. Do youenjoy in your 


ey Ham Omelet ? 


Carefully trim off the skin and the entire outer sur- 
face, and any bits through the meat that may have 
become discolored by exposure to the air. Chop the 
fat and lean together, thoroughly mixing them, until 
they are cut the size of small peas. Put a proper 
quantity of ham, chopped as above, into the frying- 
pan, pouring it over enough of eggs (which have been 
previously well beaten), with a small cup of milk. 
Stir thoroughly; and as soon as the omelet stiffens, 
dish, and send smoking hot to the table. 


Ham Croquettes. 


Chop the ham finer than for preceding uses, and’ 
season with pepper or mustard. With a little flour in 
hand, make up small balls, and dip in beaten egg; 
roll in crumbs of bread or cracker, and fry toa light 
brown in hot lard. 


Ham or Pea Soup. 


The bone of the ham may be used when the meat 
has been removed from it before cooking, or it will be 
equally well if it has already been boiled in the ham, 
If in the former case, cleanse it thoroughly from all 
particles of mold, and put it over the fire in three 
quarts of cold water, with one pint of split peas, which 
have been previously soaked in cold water for three 
hours. Cook very slowly for seven hours, and then 
strain the broth, rubbing the peas through the colan- 
der. Season to taste, and pour over small squares of 
dry toast. This soup will be very rich. If desired, the 
proportion of water may be considerably increased. 

Order the “ Ferris” delicious hams of any leading 
grocer who js enterprising enough to havé only fresh 
Stock on hand, 


All LEADING GROCERS have our brand 








A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week os week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 
THE STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume ‘for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be son: ewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Va 
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” ibid Giety ip bp talnahs Gand domes 
advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. oul 
the publisher will refund to sukeceibers 


ey that they lose 


id, however, Py yt not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
apy mon thereby. 











